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THE COST of playing politics has in- 
creased so prodigiously in the last two dec- 
ades that we may be sure that the nation 
will pay more for its President in 1928 than 
ever before—and we have paid some of our 
highest prices for our very poorest Presi- 
dents. So large have our party campaign 
funds become that for the last twenty 
years cautious statesmen have viewed 
their rapid growth with alarm, but no 
legislation or political philosophy adequate 
to cope with the new dangers has yet ap- 
peared. ‘We never know the worst about 
campaign funds until it is too late. In 1920, 
for instance, the Republicans spent so 
much money to make sure of electing 
Harding that their deficit was $1,800,000 
—and the disgraceful methods of liquidat- 
ing a part of that deficit are now written 
in our political history. 

If this were the only example of extrava- 
gant use of money in politics in the last 
decade it would not be so alarming, but, 
unfortunately, there are innumerable 
others. Frank L. Smith spent $458,782 
to win the nomination in the Illinois 
Senatorial primaries and William S. Vare 
expended $785,934 in Pennsylvania. And, 
in 1920, Leonard Wood spent $1,773,303 
and Frank O. Lowden $414,984 in chasing 
the Republican Presidential nomination. 
Both state and municipal campaigns fur- 
nish still other examples of a growing 
tendency that, persisted in, ultimately 


will leave the prize of office only to the 
wealthy or to those who have the support 
of the wealthy. This outlook is not promis- 
ing for political independence or for 
progressive politics. 

In his campaign in 1924, President 
Coolidge insisted upon budgeting ex- 
penditures so that there would be no 
deficit, and he said: 

“There should be no relaxing of resolute 
endeavors to keep our elections clean, 
honest, and free from taint of any kind. 
Only the closest scrutiny of both the 
sources of contributions and the character 
of expenditures can accomplish this laud- 
able purpose. The statutes provide for 
publication of the names of contributors 
and the amounts contributed. But a 
deficit at the end of a campaign in part 
defeats this. The budget will cure that 
defect. So far as the Republican party is 
concerned, I have made it an absolute 
requirement that our committee shall live 
within its means. I hope it will have a 
surplus on election day, but it must not 
have a deficit. . . . I would make clearly 
and definitely one other requirement, that 
no individual or group of individuals may 
expect any governmental favor in return 
for party assistance. Whatever any one 
gives must be given for the common good 
of all. Contributions can be received on 
no other basis.” 

The statutes calling for publicity of 
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campaign contributions, however, have 
not cleaned up the abuses. Loopholes are 
numerous and evasion is not difficult. 
Moreover, the value of the statements is 
doubtful, as has been pointed out so well 
by James K. Pollock, Jr., of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science in the University 
of Michigan, who wrote in his book 
“Party Campaign Funds”: 


But it is perfectly clear that the present 
method of filing accounts before election does 
not cut any figure in any Congressional elec- 
tion and it is unlikely that it cuts any figure 
in a Presidential election. . . . It is unlikely 
that a man will voluntarily furnish the powder 
calculated to blow himself up. Therefore, as 
Representative Luce of Massachusetts says: 
“This filing of reperts after election is of no 
use in relation to the honest man, or the honor- 
able man; for the man who will violate the 
law, ordinarily will lie about it.” Thus the use- 
fulness of these expense statements by them- 
selves, without any other provisions in the 
law, is very small. 


Clearly, the American people have upon 
their hands a problem that must be solved 
if their elected officers are to represent the 
whole people and work for their welfare. 
Extravagant and secret use of money in 
campaigns will mean in many cases that 
elected officers will be indebted to special 
interests. What we need to forestall the 
abuses that are sure to follow is a thorough 
overhauling of all our statutes relating to 
corrupt practices—a whole new code, and 
immediately. 


Who Shall Pay 
For Campaigns? 


IT WOULD NOT bea tremendous burden 
for the Treasury to finance the Presidential 
campaigns of the parties in the national 
election, and as long ago as 1907 this was 
suggested by President Roosevelt, as 
well as by William G. McAdoo in 1920. 
In a message to Congress, President Roose- 
velt spoke of the difficulty of enforcing 
statutes intending to prevent corrupt 
practices. 

“The need for collecting large campaign 
funds would vanish,” said President 
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Roosevelt, “if Congress provided an ap- 
propriation for the proper and legitimate 
expenses of each of the great national 
parties, an appropriation ample enough to 
meet the necessity for thorough organiza- 
tion and machinery, which requires a large 
expenditure of money. Then the stipula- 
tion should be made that no party re- 
ceiving campaign funds from the Treasury 
should accept more than a fixed amount 
from any individual subscriber or donor; 
and the necessary publicity for receipts 
and expenditures could without difficulty 
be provided.” 

Roosevelt called this a “radical meas- 
ure,” and undoubtedly any serious attempt 
to make it law would meet violent opposi- 
tion. It would lay the fundamental facts 
wide open. A treasurer who failed to ac- 
count properly for public monies would be 
prosecuted. For an expenditure of a few 
millions we should, therefore, have full, 
and not merely partial, publicity upon 
campaign costs, and we should also be 
spared the humiliation of such scandals as 
followed the novel means adopted for liqui- 
dating part of the Republican deficit of 
1920. It would be a long step toward com- 
plete honesty and decency in politics. 

Mr. McAdoo went even farther than 
President Roosevelt when he said: 

“There is no menace that is greater 
to-day than the corrupt and improper use 
of money in elections. Every citizen should 
thwart such a state of things. When men 
contribute great funds to nominate a man 
to be President, they do not do it unself- 
ishly. These men who put up vast sums 
of money, Republican and Democrats 
alike, all seek the return of their candidate, 
and many of them seek to have favors 
returned from their candidate after they 
have been elected. 

“T can tell you from my experience in 
the Treasury Department that if there 
were a change of a fraction of a cent on 
the duty imposed on certain articles, the 
men who contributed the money to the 
campaign funds of a candidate who was 
successful, might take back ten or fifty 
or one thousand times the amount they 
contributed. 

“We should consider the advisability of 
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a drastic change in the national election 
laws. This thing of financing a national 
campaign by the profiteering interests 
must cease, and even contributions by 
private citizens should be utterly wrong 
and improper. 

“The expenses of the national elections 
should be paid for out of the United 
States Treasury, and it should be made a 
crime for a man to contribute a dollar to 
influence an election. Not only would we 
then be spared the humiliation of begging 
for funds, but the cost of the campaigns 
would be reduced to one fifth of what they 
are now. 

“T was chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee in 1912 and I know 
something of the difficulty of getting 
money and the waste involved and of the 
prodigal expenditures necessary. 

“Tf the national government paid the 
expenses of the national campaigns, and 
specified the legitimate objects for which 
expenditure might be made, politics would 
be purified enormously. 

“Tt would be a practical matter to the 
people, and they would save ten, fifty, and 
a thousand times what they spent out of 
the Treasury, for then they would not have 
to pass laws to reimburse crooked politi- 
cians for what they put into the campaign 
expenses.” 

The comparative cost to the Treasury 
would be a drop in the bucket, but the 
gain in political honesty and cleanness 
would be worth the price a hundredfold. 
Waste would be cut, and the cost of the 
campaigns of both parties could be held at 
present under a combined total of 
$5,000,000. We shall come to this step or 
something like it as surely as we put the 
stamp of illegality upon Mark Hanna’s 
old system of gathering a fat campaign 
fund by levies upon corporations. 


Our Differences 
With England 


IN THE widespread discussion of the 
naval appropriations, there was a general 
tendency to think of the needs of the 
United States Navy in terms of a possible 
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war with Great Britain. This brought into 
the discussion all of the elements that de- 
plore the thought of war in general and 
the idea of war with Great Britain in 
particular. To discuss the Navy solely in 
terms of war is to ignore a much more prob- 
able necessity for it. War between Great 
Britain and the United States would be 
sheer madness on both sides. There is no 
issue in sight between these countries, and 
none can conceivably arise that cannot be 
settled to greater advantage by peaceful, 
rather than warlike, means. 

Such is not the case, however, between 
Great Britain and some other countries 
of the world. In the tangle of political and 
economic rivalries that constantly embroil 
the relations of the European powers in 
many parts of the world there may arise 
issues that, under unfavorable conditions, 
might mean a war into which Great Brit- 
ain would be drawn. Both because of the 
alliances and cross-alliances that tie to- 
gether and keep apart the powers of 
Europe, and because of the fundamental 
principles of the League of Nations itself, 
such a war would almost immediately be- 
come general, and the world would be 
faced with many of the problems that it 
had to meet in 1914. 

As at that time, the United States would 
be the greatest neutral and the potential 
source of supply for vital requisites of both 
sides engaged in the struggle. Each would, 
of course, devote its efforts to securing as 
much as it could from the United States 
and, at the same time, to preventing the 
enemy from securing anything at all from 
this source. For such a contest, Great 
Britain has prepared herself most ade- 
quately by the construction and main- 
tenance of the world’s greatest navy. It 
may reasonably be supposed that, as in 
the Great’ War, but with even greater 
celerity, the British Navy would control 
the seas except for such raiding as might 
be done by enemy submarines or stray 
cruisers, which would eventually be dis- 
posed of. 

Meantime, the United States would be 
continuing its trade with Great Britain 
and its allies, and attempting to continue 
its trade with the opposing belligerents, 
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whoever they might be. This latter trade 
would, of course, work to Great Britain’s 
disadvantage, and, as in the Great War 
before we entered it, the makers of British 
policy would try to discover some way to 
prevent supplies from the United States 
reaching the enemy. We should insist upon 
our rights under international law, and 
our State Department would start a new 
series of notes of protest. 


What Is 
International Law? 


IF INTERNATIONAL law were com- 
posed of a series of statements couched 
in reasonably clear phraseology and passed 
or ratified by some competent legislative 
body, we could at least state our rights 
with some finality. Whether we could 
maintain them without a competent court 
backed up by some force sufficient to 
execute its judgments is another question. 
But international law is no such com- 
plete and definite matter. International 
law has its origin in treaties and conven- 
tions and other international agreements, 
in the practices of nations, and in the 
philosophizing of jurists in regard to these 
practices. As would be expected under 
these circumstances, different nations have 
different, and at times quite divergent, 
views on international law. In fact, the 
same nation takes different and even op- 
posing views at different periods of its 
history. International law, then, is both 
a thing that is indefinite to begin with, and 
a thing that is in process of evolution. 
Thus, there arises the interesting and 
dangerous question as to whether some 
act of a nation in the course of a war, con- 
trary to international law as’ previously 
accepted, is a violation of international law 
or an amendment thereto. For example, 
during the World War Great Britain 
greatly extended the list of articles that 
she considered contraband. Many of these 
articles had never been looked upon as 
contraband before, but it was quite obvi- 
ous that in the increasing scientific com- 
plexity of war some of these materials made 
a vital contribution to the military eff- 
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ciency of the enemy’s forces. Great Britain 
had a very logical argument: that the 
progress of civilization, at least on its 
technical side, had inevitably brought 
these materials into the contraband class. 
The neutral nations, including the United 
States, objected to having the progress of 
civilization measured solely by Great 
Britain, in terms of Great Britain’s in- 
dividual and immediate needs. The result- 
ing disputes between Washington and 
London might well have led to a clash be- 
tween the two countries if Germany had 
not obviously outdistanced England in its 
offenses against the rights of this country. 

It may well be contended that we were 
drawn into the war because of the con- 
tempt of the German rulers for our naval 
and military power. They saw no reason 
for limiting their submarine activities, be- 
cause they felt confident that these activi- 
ties would bring England to her knees 
before we could exercise any effective influ- 
ence on the result. They therefore blandly 
ignored our rights. England, on the other 
hand, could well afford to infringe upon 
our rights as a neutral nation so long as 
her infringements were less serious and 
less offensive to public opinion than were 
those of Germany. 

We suffered affronts from both sides, a 
considerable loss of life, and an enormous 
loss of money, because of our lack of im- 
mediate and effective naval power. Appeals 
to international law could not remedy this 
condition, because either belligerent could 
amend international law to suit his own 
purposes, and the other could reply with 
an amendment in his favor by way of 
retaliation. International law, because of 
its lack of sanctions, its lack of any power 
to enforce its principles, is a poor bulwark 
to protect the rights of a neutral nation in 
time of war. 


The Navy and the Law 


LET US suppose that, in 1916, the United 
States had possessed a navy equal in power 
to the British Navy, with all appropriate 
cruisers and auxiliary vessels—in other 
words, a navy that would have inspired 
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respect in the minds of the war lords of 
Berlin. They would then have hesitated to 
invite us into the war against them. They 
would have been more careful with regard 
to actions that the United States would 
construe as violations of its maritime 
rights. Great Britain, in turn, would have 
had to be more circumspect in her conduct 
toward United States shipping, lest she 
became the outstanding opponent of 
American rights. 

It would probably be carrying the argu- 
ment too far to contend that if we had had 
an adequate naval establishment during 
the early years of the war, we should 
never have been drawn into it. This argu- 
ment would appeal to those who contend 
that the preparation for war is the best 
means of preserving peace. That conten- 
tion includes too many fallacies to be gen- 
erally accepted, but nevertheless it is clear 
that in the Great War at least, the rights 
of the United Satets would have received 
much more respect from both belligerents 
if the United States Navy had been a 
dominant military force. It is considera- 
tions of this sort that have led many peo- 
ple in this country—people just as strongly 
opposed to war with Great Britain or with 
any other nation as are the most ardent 
of pacifists—to approve the expansion of 
the United States Navy to a point of 
parity with the British Navy, as contem- 
plated by the Washington Agreements. 

Meantime, we have the proposal of 
Senator Borah for a codification of the 
rules of maritime law. Enough has already 
been said to indicate that this would be no 
easy matter. Nations that expect to be 
neutrals in any future world conflict would 
want their rights clearly defined and would 
insist that these rights be left untouched 
by the exigencies of military and naval 
operations. Nations that expected, or 
hoped, to dominate the sea in such a 
struggle would desire to retain the power 
to change the rules of maritime law under 
the stress of circumstances. 

Nevertheless, at least between the 
United States and Great Britain, it would 
seem possible to agree upon a statement of 
the rules of international law affecting 
neutral rights at sea that would do much 


to ease the tension between these countries 
in any war of the future, and might at the 
same time go far toward maintaining a 
more general respect for the rights of 
neutrals. The higher courts of both coun- 
tries enjoy an enviable reputation for un- 
biased judgment, and can be depended 
upon to interpret fairly any agreement into 
which their governments should enter. 
Between the two countries, such an agree- 
ment so interpreted should minimize dis- 
putes over neutral rights during war time. 
While the agreement would apply only 
between this country and Great Britain, 
any opposing belligerent would carefully 
consider the violation of the neutral rights 
of the United States in view of the danger 
of arraying the power of the United States 
Navy against him. 

In sum, then, building an adequate navy 
does not necessarily mean preparing for 
war. But it will result in a greater respect 
for American rights in a conflict in which 
other countries are engaged. It might well 
have the effect of keeping us out of war 
instead of taking us into war. Meantime, 
any recodification of international law 
that will more clearly define the rights of 
neutrals will still further decrease the 
chances of our becoming involved in 
armed conflict. 


Retackling Debts 
And Reparations 


THE WORLD’S most involved financial 
problem is again under discussion. A new 
solution of the difficulties arising from the 
international obligations under the head 
of interallied debts and German repara- 
tions is being sought. Fortunately, this is 
being done along saner lines than that of 
insistence upon cancellation. 

The present proposals purport to be the 
result of studies by bankers and financiers 
who are more interested in a financial than 
in a sentimental solution. Such men 
recognize the value of compliance with 
contractual obligations and apparently 
are proceeding on the assumption that, so 
far at least as the interallied debts are 
concerned, sufficient allowance has already 
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Germany, having disposed of 
these securities and received 
the cash in bank, would then 
pay the proceeds to the several 
countries that hold reparations 
obligations. Such payment 
would be in full settlement of 
all reparations accounts. The 
allied countries are then to 
apply their receipts from this 
source in payment of their 
debts to the United States. 
The vexed and vexing ques- 
tion of interallied indebtedness 
would thus be eliminated at 
one stroke. Furthermore, the 
dangerous political element in 
the collection of German rep- 
arations would also be elimi- 
nated. Germany would be left 
with a public debt—a large 
and burdensome one, to be 
sure—owing, under fairly nor- 
mal conditions, to private 


wy investors. As Germany is de- 
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been made for the sentimental and so- 
called “moral” factors. The scheme sug- 
gested contemplates the marshaling of 
such earning power as Germany has avail- 
able for the payment of reparations into 
a credit that may be used for the settle- 
ment of reparations obligations. This, in 
turn, is to furnish the Allies with sufficient 
sums of money with which to settle their 
debts to each other and to the United 
States. 

Specifically, the scheme involves the 
sale of German bonds to private investors 
in the various capital-loaning countries 
of the world, the principal item of which 
sale would be the sum of $4,000,000,000 
secured upon the German railways. Other 
assets and sources of income might be 
included to furnish an additional amount. 
What this additional amount would be 
varies according to different estimates, 
some running as high as $8,000,000,000. 


sirous of availing herself of 
additional foreign capital, she 
would find it to her own ad- 
vantage to maintain her credit 
by punctually meeting the in- - 
terest and sinking fund pay- 
ments on this debt. 

There can be little doubt that the suc- 
cessful consummation of a settlement 
along these lines would do much to ease 
the international tension that has followed 
the war. The real problem, however, is 
whether this same international tension, 
nourished by the perfectly understandable 
desire of each nation to secure as profitable 
an adjustment of its financial burdens as 
possible, will permit the accomplishment 
of such desirable ends. 


National Cross- Purposes 


IN GERMANY, the suggestion of a gen- 
eral solution of the problem of debts and 
reparations meets with immediate re- 
sponse. Germany is confident that the 
present arrangement cannot last and that 
sooner or later the amount of reparations 
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that she will be required to 
pay must be fixed at a figure 
within her conception of the 
possible. Further discussion of 
the matter, which might lead 
to any revision of the present 
status, is looked upon in Ger- 
many as a step forward. The 
reparations total that was 
fixed in London—about 
$33,000,000,000—is considered 
by nearly all Germans as fan- 
tastic—an opinion shared by 
many outside of Germany. The 
German authorities would no 
doubt receive the high ap- 
proval of their constituents if 
they could settle the whole 
reparations obligations by 
paying over the cash re- 
ceived on the sale of the 
$4,000,000,000 of bonds se- 
cured on the railways. Any 
amount in addition to this 
would be subjected to criticism 
in proportion to its size. 

England is not directly in- 
terested in the settlement, 
providing it brings to her, as it neces- 
sarily would, sufficient funds to settle 
her debt to the United States. Under the 
Balfour Declaration, she has renounced 
any claims upon her war allies over and 
above what the United States demands of 
her. This does not mean, however, that 
England has not a very lively interest in 
efforts to settle the reparations problem. 
The general assumption is that its settle- 
ment would create a new atmosphere of 
confidence that would find concrete ex- 
pression in an appreciable expansion of 
commerce and trade. No country needs 
such an expansion more than England 
does and no country would receive greater 
benefit therefrom. 

France, on the other hand, is not yet 
primarily concerned with the question of 
commercial expansion. The French have 
retained much more of the war psychology 
than have the English. They have had it 
dinned into their ears for a decade that 
Germany is making every effort to escape 
the payment of damages for the destruc- 
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tion she wrought during the war. In a 
country as unstable politically as France, 
it is difficult to overcome the momentum 
of such teaching. The French cling fondly, 
even at this late date, to the hope that 
Germany may be forced to pay enormous 
reparations, from which France will re- 
ceive a preponderant share of the benefits. 

M. Poincaré has, of course, no illusions 
in the matter. And at last he feels that the 
time has come when another measure of 
the bitter truth may be divulged to his 
constituents. In a speech at Carcassonne, 
without referring directly to the plan that 
has been under discussion, he indicated 
that some general settlement must be 
seriously considered. This, however, is but 
a beginning. Many Frenchmen still look 
upon the reparations total fixed at Lon- 
don as an unwarranted surrender of their 
rights against Germany. To cut that 
$33,000,000,000 at all will require con- 
siderable political skill. To cut it to a figure 
below $12,000,000,000 will probably re- 
quire several years of education—educa- 
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tion that may involve the overthrow of 
more than one French Cabinet. 

Others of the allied countries, such as 
Italy and Belgium, will also have their 
discussions and their difficulties before 
they will agree to a reduction along the 
lines contemplated. It is hardly probable, 
however, that these countries will refuse 
to join in a settlement that France ap- 
proves. The major struggle will take place 
in Paris, and the outcome of that struggle 
will be largely determinative of the general 
result. 


Last Word America’s 


IT MAY BE assumed that there will be 
no serious objection in this country to ac- 
cepting cash payment amounting to the 
present value of the allied obligations. 
Just what the present value is will give 
rise to discussion. The amount depends 
upon the rate of interest used in calculating 
it. Neither the 5 per cent. of the original 
obligations nor the lower rate used in the 
settlements is conclusive. This point would 
not be vital, however, and the country 
would undoubtedly accept, with nothing 
more than grumbling, any figure to which 
the Treasury is likely to agree. 

The sale of $4,000,000,000 of German 
railway bonds, assuming that it could be 
made at all, should net the German Treas- 
ury something in excess of $3,000,000,000. 
This amount would be considerably below 
any reasonable calculation of the present 
value of the allied debts to the United 
States, providing this valuation were 
made on a purely accounting basis. The 
people of the United States, however, en- 
tirely aside from “sentimental” and 
“moral” considerations, would, like the 
people of England, have a very real 
financial interest in seeing confidence re- 
stored in Europe and in encouraging a new 
expansion of activity along commercial 
lines. Balancing this advantage against 
the uncertainties that must necessarily 
attend the collection of the allied debts 
over a period of sixty years in a highly 
speculative future, we might well reduce 
our claims by several hundreds of millions 


as our contribution to a settlement that 
would be of vast benefit to all concerned 
and not least to ourselves. 

An additional reason why this country 
must take a considerable part in any such 
discussion is that the refinancing will neces- 
sarily be done for the most part through 
American bankers. There is considerable 
doubt whether there is $4,000,000,000 or 
more for investment in German bonds 
available here. If not, certainly it is not 
available in any other of the world’s 
money markets. Therefore, it is requisite 
that both the negotiations and each step 
in the plan shall appeal to the leaders of 
opinion, financial and political, in this 
country as being fair to all concerned and 
as embodying objectives that both Ger- 
many and the allied nations of Europe will 
make a sincere and honest effort to attain. 

It is probably too much to hope that a 
plan along these lines can be worked out 
without the interjection of vociferous 
agitation by muddled extremists. France 
will have to meet renewed cries for the 
punishment of Germany, and we shall have 
to listen to more fervid exhortation to cut 
deeply into our claims as compensation for 
what we did not do in the war. Fortu- 
nately, this sort of emotionalism is losing 
its appeal both here and in France. It may 
delay, but should not be allowed to pre- 
vent, a fair and reasonable settlement. 
There is more hope for such a settlement 
along the lines of the recent suggestions 
than along any other line that has been 
called to public attention. It may take 
several years; it may take, if circum- 
stances are unfavorable, another decade 
to reach the goal. But the goal is worth 
reaching, and it lies in that direction. 


Chicago Revolts 
Against Big Bill 


WHEN VOTERS become thoroughly 
aroused, no political machine, however 
powerful, can stand against them. Illinois 
emerges with the latest demonstration of 
this well-known fact: the April primary 
elections brought out the greatest Repub- 
lican vote ever cast in that state, and over- 
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whelmed one of the most sinister political 
line-ups that this country has seen. 

On the whole, this contest was not so 
good a “show” as that famous Chicago 
election of a year ago, when William Hale 
Thompson (celebrated in sycophantic song 
as “Big Bill the Builder”) was made 
mayor again on a wave of demagogic 
buffoonery and bosh such as rarely has 
been witnessed in any municipality. This 
year’s election was, perhaps, more danger- 
ously spectacular; but it lacked the three- 
ring circus effect, the peanut-munching 
holiday air that, a twelvemonth ago, put 
logic and reason to rout. This year’s elec- 
tion was grim, serious business. Here and 
there, every few days, bombs (“pine- 
apples,” in the popular argot) were snuffing 
out lives and destroying property; private 
pocketbooks were being systematically 
lightened in devious ways; crime of all 
kinds was rampant; and nobody, to speak 
of, was being punished. 

Of the abundant evils of the situation, 
in fact, there could be no intelligent doubt. 
Of the fact that the decent-minded major- 
ity thoroughly detested the situation 
there could also be no doubt. But there was 
very serious doubt in the minds of many 
observers as to whether the organization 
behind the evils could be beaten at the 
ballot box. For a fact that makes primary 
elections of somewhat questionable value 
in ordinary times, is that the machine 
nearly always wins. The vote is usually 


- small. The organization sees to it that 


friendly voters vote, whereas the unor- 
ganized seldom care enough about issues 
and individuals to turn out. So, in Chicago 
and throughout Illinois, the question was 
not: “Do the people know how to vote 
to protect their interests?”—but: “Will 
they vote at all?” 


“Pineapples” — 
and Boomerangs 


“BIG BILL” was not seeking office for 
himself in this election. The contest cen- 
tered chiefly on the nominations for three 
key offices: Governor, United States Sena- 


tor, and prosecuting attorney for Cook 
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County. The machine ticket sought to 
renominate present incumbents. 

The organization nominee for Governor 
was Len (né Lennington) Small, seeking 
a third term. Lennington first acquired a 
reputation of sorts beyond the boundaries 
of the state when, after much squirming, 
he was forced to.stand trial for financial 
operations that were conducted while he 
was state treasurer. He was forced finally 
to return several hundred thousand dollars 
that had found their way into his private 
keeping. 

The machine candidate for Senator was 
the once-elected, once-appointed, and 
twice-rejected Frank Leslie Smith. He it 
was who, as chairman of the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, charged with the 
regulation of public utilities, found that 
his conscience could acquiesce in the ac- 
ceptance of campaign gifts of considerably 
more than $200,000 from those very utility 
interests that it was his public duty to 
regulate. 

The machine candidate for state’s at- 
torney of Cook County was Robert Em- 
met Crowe. It was during his administra- 
tion that crime in Cook County reached its 
recent hectic state. Machine guns con- 
tinued in favor with the conservative 
element; but the radicals preferred the 
“pineapple.” This hand-grenade method 
of attack became so popular that more 
than one hundred “pineapples” were 
exploded in the course of a year, without 
a single prosecution! 

Tooting the horn for these three warriors 
and for the rest of the organization’s ticket, 
blathering blatantly about “drafting Cool- 
idge,” “America First,” and “four hun- 
dred thousand new jobs” for loyal voters, 
was “Big Bill” himself. The importance 
of the election to him and to the machine 
lay in the fact that they believed they 
could sweep any Republican nominees, 
no matter how corrupt, to victory on the 
November Presidential tide. 

Opposing the machine was a ticket spon- 
sored by Senator Deneen, on which the 
headliners were Louis L. Emmerson for 
Governor—a grandfather, whose political 
fences have been tended astutely these 
many years; Otis F. Glenn for Senator—a 
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youngish lawyer, little known previously 
in state politics; and John A. Swanson for 
state’s attorney—a judge of the circuit 
court of Cook County, and proved fearless 
and a fighter. 


“A Bust on the Snoot’’ 


EVERYTHING was going well, it seemed, 
with the organization program. The De- 
neen ticket had met reverses. The informed 
public was, of course, cynical—but cynics, 
as such, do not cast votes. 

Then, two weeks before election day, 
the homes of Senator Deneen and of Judge 
Swanson were bombed under cover of 
darkness; no lives were lost, but Judge 
Swanson escaped assassination by only a 
few seconds. This event brought home to 
the people the real situation in Chicago— 
not only the event itself, but also the 
subsequent sneer of the machine poli- 
ticians. A bold law-enforcing official would 
have said instantly: “Such methods will 
not be tolerated. My political opponents, 
sooner than myself, shall have the protec- 
tion of the law.” 

But state’s attorney Crowe said, in ef- 
fect: “It’s a trick. They bombed their 
own houses, to gain sympathy!” That was 
fatal—the public never swallowed it. 

Close on the heels of this colossal 
blunder, “Big Bill” stirred up a private 
hornet’s nest that set people to laughing 
at him, instead of with him. He undertook 
to offer his compliments to an opposition 
candidate, Edward R. Litsinger, in ap- 
proximately these words: “Litsinger was 
brought up back of the gas house, but it 
wasn’t good enough for him, so he moved 
up to the North Side, and he left his poor 
old mother behind.” 


The Business Issues in 


WHEREAS A decade ago the principal 
theme in public interest related to military 
and political aspects of the World War, 
the popular mind is now primarily con- 
cerned with things economic. The current 
period is marked by unparalleled efforts to 
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The allegation was neither true, nor 
aimed at one who would take it in 
silence. Litsinger overnight became a star 
of the fight. He turned “Big Bill’s” own 
weapons against the befuddled ‘“ Builder,” 
declaring that the latter had “the carcass 
of a rhinoceros, and the brains of a ba- 
boon.” And he urged cheering voters to 
“crack King Len and Wilhelm der Grosse 
on the snoot!” 

Somehow, “ Big Bill” was never so good 
after the start of this counter-attack. He 
was not accustomed to being attacked as 
he attacked others. No longer could he 
dominate his audiences with booming asi- 
ninities. Finally, in sheer self-pity he burst 
forth with what seemed to some to be the 
promise of a great blessing: namely, he 
half-threatened to resign if the organiza- 
tion was licked. 

“T,” said he, himself, the past master of 
platform abuse, “don’t have to be lied 
about, abused, persecuted, because I serve 
you. If you want this other fellow in the 
state’s attorney’s office, I don’t know as 
I care about sitting over in the city hall 
any longer. .. . I ate regular before I was 
mayor, and I’ll eat regular afterward.” 

And so the campaign, with less bombas- 
tic buffoonery than a year ago, but a-snarl 
with sinister things, drew to a close. And 
the voters voted. 

“ Big Bill” on former election nights has 
kept rowdy open house for his henchmen 
as the returns came in. This year, only a 
handful of sad-eyed retainers gathered in 
the big room to learn the details of the 
diluvian disaster. “Bill” had taken him- 
self elsewhere. 

Great as was their victory at the polls, 
the voters suffered one prime post-election 
defeat: “Big Bill,” to date, has not re- 
signed! 


the Political Campaign 


extract from nature greater material 
comforts than the common man ever previ- 
ously aspired to. The vehicle for the at- 
tainment of these newer goals is private 
industry. In their far-flung activities, 
business enterprises are inevitably hin- 
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dered here and helped there by the in- 
strumentalities of government—Federal, 
state, and municipal. 

The forthcoming Presidential election 
makes the business community more 
acutely conscious of the interrelations be- 
tween business and government than is the 
case in off years. Business for more than 
seven years has been gratified by the dis- 
position of the Republican Administra- 
tions to foster business growth. The wide- 
spread acceptance of the personality of 
Coolidge as a symbol of national prosper- 
ity has sprung in large measure from his 
reaffirmation of the previously neglected 
doctrine of laissez faire. The Republican 
Administrations of both Harding and 
Coolidge had the opportunity and the will 
to liquidate war-time restrictions, which 
hobbled private initiative in business. 

Moreover, whether Andrew W. Mellon 
is the greatest Secretary of the Treasury 
since Alexander Hamilton, or a myth, he 
has the confidence of the business interests 
and has long been committed to a “con- 
structive” program. Financiers, regarding 
him as one of them, count upon him not to 
upset the applecart, and in economic mat- 
ters he has been a dominant figure at 
Washington. Apart from technical dis- 
agreement as to the merit of particular 
modes of procedure, the financial public 
has been greatly impressed with the 
Treasury program of progressively reduc- 
ing the national debt while cutting down 
the annual tax bill. 

What Mr. Mellon has done in finance, 
Herbert Hoover has accomplished in the 
realm of trade. His influence has been even 
more far-reaching than is popularly ap- 
preciated. He turned the Department of 
Commerce into a governmental agency of 
first rate importance. He introduced an 
engineering viewpoint in the world of 
business management, and dramatized 
the post-war movement toward greater 
efficiency in business. In this connection, 
much has been achieved toward the 
elimination of economic waste through 
standardization. The Department of Com- 
merce has been at the forefront of efforts 
to carry the principle of fact-finding 
farther as an aid to scientific business 
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management. Under Mr. Hoover’s 
stimulus, trade associations have not 


only grown to unprecedented numbers, 
but have also greatly improved their 
facilities for gathering data and making 
them available to management. 

At Mr. Hoover’s suggestion, the late 
President Harding, in 1921, appointed 
a Committee on Unemployment, but 
before its recommendations were fully 
codified the emergency passed, and little 
that was of a constructive nature was 
translated into law and practice. The 
recent recurrence of unemployment fastens 
public attention on the failure of the last 
two Administrations to make progress in 
this field. The problem is essentially 
economic, but it still challenges public 
attention. It is likely to go over to the 
next Administration. The Federal Govern- 
ment could exert leadership in establish- 
ing a nation-wide chain of public employ- 
ment offices, in stimulating public work 
at a time when private industry is slack, 
and in encouraging the Department of 
Labor to modernize its employment statis- 
tics by including the newer industries 
and the non-factory employments, into 
which*men released from the older trades 
as a result of the newer efficiency have 
drifted. 


Bust the Trust? 


WHAT ECONOMIC questions will the 
next Administration and the next Con- 
gress be called upon to decide? Funda- 
mentally, there is likely to be a growing 
demand for a realignment in the entire 
legal attitude of the Federal Government 
toward business. Specifically, business 
executives are leaning increasingly toward 
the view that the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law of 1890 and the Clayton Act of r914 
are more or less obsolete, and need to be 
fundamentally revised in accordance with 
radical changes in business philosophy 
and methods. The demand springs in part 
from diminishing faith in the economic 
utility of blind competition. 

The result of such anarchy in business 
has been exemplified by the depression 
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in the oil industry, which through lack of 
scientific, codrdinated management has 
not only been sacrificing profits but wast- 
ing a vital national resource. There is 
discernible beneath the surface a move- 
ment for legal authorization for codpera- 
tion based on an interc’ ange of views 
concerning prices and output, which is at 
present contrary to the law. The sick, in- 
efficiently managed coal industry, in 
which capital and labor have been partners 
in depression, is also cited as a horrible 
example of the consequences of “blind 
competition.” Advocates of greater free- 
dom, recognizing the potential dangers of 
the proposed reforms, recommend that a 
representative of the government sit at 
such trade discussions to make sure that 
action is limited to such subjects as may 
be authorized by law. 

The National Civic Federation, in 
which both capital and labor are rep- 
resented, has announced that one of the 
four major questions that its industrial 
commission will survey is, “Should the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act and the Clay- 
ton and similar laws be repealed, amended, 
or left intact?” 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Radio Corporation 
of America and of the General Electric 
Company and a spokesman for the 
progressive wing among big business 
managers, recently declared that the 
present American anti-trust laws threaten 
the ability of home companies to compete 
with the British in the communication 
field, saying: “I have just come from a 
meeting of the Radio Corporation Board, 
where it was reported that the British 
Government, fearing the domination of 
the American radio group in the world of 
communications, has practically coerced 
the interests in England to combine cables 
with radio, in order that the English 
domination of communications may con- 
tinue. 

“In America, Congress has enacted 
directly a piece of legislation stipulating 
that there can be no codperation or rela- 
tionship between the cables and the radio. 
The result of that is that we have disin- 
tegrated our own system in communica- 
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tions; and we subjected ourselves really 
to the domination of the English on world 
communication, not because they are 
stronger than we are nationally, but be- 
cause Congress has disintegrated our 
strength into small units and put each 
one of them at the mercy of a large, 
centralized foreign group.” 

Congress, sensing the competition of 
foreign cartels, has in recent years modi- 
fied the anti-trust laws, in so far as they 
applied to foreign trade and finance. The 
Webb Act permits vendors of American 
merchandise to band together in the export 
field, in a manner that would be illegal at 
home. The Copper Export Association, for 
example, is a combination of competitors 
in the search for foreign trade. The Edge 
Act, an amendment to the Federal Reserve 
Law, permits similar combinations in the 
foreign financial field, though thus far it 
has had less practical effect. 

In the domestic field, the first step 
back from the uncompromising character 
of the anti-trust laws was the specific 
exemption in the Clayton Act of trades 
unions from the inhibitions against com- 
binations in restraint of trade. Later, 
in the Transportation Act of 1920, Con- 
gress placed railroads in a special class, 
permitting consolidations, theretofore in- 
terdicted, with the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In 1922, the 
Volstead-Capper Act, exempting agricul- 
ture from the provisions of the Sherman 
Act, conferred regulatory powers on the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Moreover, the 
Supreme Court in various decisions handed 
down since the famous United States Steel 
dissolution suit in 1911, when it enunciated 
the rule of reason, has taken the sharp 
edge off the anti-trust acts. 

Rush C. Butler, chairman, Committee 
on Commerce, American Bar Association, 
in a recent paper read before the Academy 
of Political Science, attempted to formu- 
late the growing business demand for 
revision of the Federal anti-trust laws. 

“The necessity,” Mr. Butler pointed 
out, “for further amendments to the 
Sherman Law is apparent. Large industrial 
units, like the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and the International Harvester 
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Co., built out of units formerly in competi- 
tion, have been held to be lawful. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
illustrates the same viewpoint. The Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, having acquired 
the Cadillac, Buick, Oldsmobile, Oakland, 
and Chevrolet companies, fixes the price 
of the products of each, and in doing so 
does not violate the law. But, if Chrysler, 
Packard, Studebaker, Hudson, and Ford as 
separate units were to enter into price 
agreements, these agreements would be 
unlawful, even though the prices fixed 
were reasonable. . . . 

“The natural-resource industries—coal, 
oil, and lumber—need relief from the 
Sherman Law, and the public interest 
requires that they have it. There is no 
predominating unit in any one of these 
industries, and they should be given the 
right to agree on production and distribu- 
tion, and perhaps even in some instances 
on prices, subject to approval of an 
administrative agency possessing legisla- 
tive power. 

“The remedy for existing conditions is 
for Congress to establish new and definite 
affirmative standards for business and 
industry comparable to the standards of 
the act to regulate commerce, to the effect 
that all rates for the transportation of per- 
sons and property shall be just and reason- 
able and not unduly discriminatory or 
preferential, and to confer administrative 
jurisdiction on experts or specialists in 
various businesses or industries regulated.” 

If such radical changes were effected 
under proper supervision, they might have 
the effect of making business less specula- 
tive, and hence of reducing the cost of 
production and distribution. 


Our Changing 
Political Map 


OTHER PARAMOUNT business issues 
that are likely to get into the legislative 
caldron during the next four years, include 
tax changes, tariff adjustments, banking 
legislation, labor legislation, and farm 
relief. 

At best, the present Congress is likely 





to do little more than slice off $200,000,000 
from the annual tax bill, giving relief 
primarily to corporations. No radical 
tax revision, apart from rate reductions, 
is now being advocated by influential 
groups, although theoretical authorities 
recognize that the present scheme of in- 
come taxes is still experimental. In the 
background, many still advocate the 
theory of the sales or turnover tax, which 
has spread rapidly in foreign countries 
since the war, because of its essential merit 
of bringing in tax receipts. 

Opponents of the income tax maintain 
that it places a penalty on efficiency and 
success, and subsidizes ineffective or- 
ganizations, which might otherwise be 
forced out of existence. Specifically, a 
company that operates without a net 
profit, gets the services and benefits of 
government free of charge, relying on the 
profitable concern to pay the bills. The 
theoretical objection that an income tax 
discourages savings, has been somewhat 
discredited by recent American experi- 
ence. Capital accumulation has proceeded 
at an unprecedented pace, despite the tax 
collector. The main advantage of the salés 
tax is its ready collectibility; the chief 
objection, from the social standpoint, is 
that it places a far greater burden on the 
masses of individuals of small means than 
does the income tax, which graduates the 
levy in accordance with ability to pay. 
The tax question, as to both fundamental 
fiscal systems and rates, will be a hang- 
over for the next Administration. 

As for tariffs, any elementary school 
child in pre-war times knew that the 
essential difference between the Republi- 
can and the Democratic parties was that 
the former stood for a high protective 
tariff and the latter for a low tariff for 
purposes of revenue only. Since the war, 
however, there has been a revolution in 
American business thought concerning the 
tariff, because the country has changed 
from a debtor to a creditor position and 
because our infant industries have grown 
to the stature of giants. Accordingly, the 
industrial East, particularly the part that 
is most sensitive to banking opinion, is 
less whole-heartedly committed to the 
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protective principle, because international 
bankers are anxious to make sure that 
foreign debtors are permitted to meet their 
capital and interest obligations in part by 
shipping in goods. Furthermore, mass 
production industries, like the automobile 
industry, feel that they have more to gain 
in the export field through free trade than 
they can benefit at home by shutting out 
foreign competition through tariff bar- 
riers. It would be accurate to say that the 
tariff views of business men and bankers, 
which before the war were definitely 
fixed, are now in flux. There is widespread 
belief that tariff matters should be de- 
cided by a commission of experts, rather 
than by political means. 

So much for the Republican North. In 
the Democratic South, conditions have 
been changing in the diametrically oppo- 
site direction. When predominantly in- 
terested in agriculture, the South used to 
be the bulwark of the opposition to the 
protective tariff principle. Of late the 
South has been becoming rapidly indus- 
trialized, and therefore its views on busi- 
ness issues are changing. The political 
map of the country accordingly is being 
redrawn. When the process is completed, 
it will be harder than ever before to 
formulate objectively the differences in 
basic principles between the two major 
parties. As Europe gets back on its feet 
and begins making a serious effort to re- 
pay its debts, foreign competition will 
increase and tariff -problems will recur 
to plague the minds of legislators and 
members of the executive branch of 
government. 

In the field of banking legislation, bank- 
ers themselves, now that the McFadden 
Act continuing the Federal Reserye System 
has been passed, are likely to favor a “do- 
nothing” policy by the next Congress. 
The demand for new laws is likely to come 
primarily from the opposition. If the 
present Congress abstains from passing 
legislation concerning the expansion in 
collateral loans used for stock market pur- 
poses, its successor will no doubt be urged 
to act in this direction of substituting 
fixed standards for more flexible banking 
discretion, 
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Although the McFadden Act attempted 
to say the last word about the branch 
bank issue, the problem has by no means 
been permanently settled. The new bank- 
ing law forbids interstate branches, yet 
the spread of unified bank control across 
state lines is being legally achieved 
through holding companies. The spread 
of this new device is likely to come before 
the attention of legislators, particularly 
since the holding company form permits 
an evasion of the double liability to 
which investors in national bank stocks 
are subjected. If an individual places his 
bank stocks in the name of a corporation 
that has no other assets, the corporate 
holder, in case of assessment, would be 
unable to meet the call. This loophole is 
in effect therefore a discrimination against 
the individual holder of bank stocks in 
favor of the holding company. It could 
be met by a legislative requirement that 
such holding companies maintain assets 
other than bank stocks equal to the 
amount of their contingent liability under 
the assessment provision. 

The farm relief issue is McNary- 
Haugenism—the demand for artificial 
interference with the law of supply and 
demand in behalf of the farmer. The 
industrial interests are solidly opposed to 
such legislation, but the clamor for it 
recurs and is paralleled by attempts in for- 
eign countries—notably Cuba, the British 
colonies, and Brazil—to usher in pros- 
perity by decree. The recent announce- 
ment of the abandonment next October 
of rubber crop limitation provisions under 
the Stevenson Plan is significant of a 
reversion from such measures. 

Organized business, without unanimity, 
leans to a desire to keep the present party 
in power. However, it is interesting to note 
that studies published several years ago 
by the Cleveland Trust Company tended 
to indicate that over a period of forty 
years neither party had exclusive pos- 
session of the prosperity issue. Broadly 
speaking, business wants to do more than 
win the election; it desires to get con- 
structive action on these major economic 
issues that will hang over for the next 
Administration, 














Hoover 


An Enigma Easily Misunderstood 


A LITTLE more than two years ago, on a 
night in May, Herbert Hoover made an 
address at a dinner of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, at Washington, 
D. C. I was not present on this occasion, 
but I have listened to the Secretary of 
Commerce enough times to visual- 
ize the scene. He occupied the 
seat of honor at the speakers’ 
table—slouched in it, to be exact 
—and he looked red and uncom- 
fortable as the toastmaster in- 


troduced him with 
ornate references to 
his services in Belgium, 
his work as Food Ad- 
ministrator during the 
war, his services in 
feeding the starving 
peoples of Europe and 
the Near East, and his 
great accomplishments 
in the Cabinets of Pres- 
idents Harding and 
Coolidge. Arising, final- 
ly, to make the speech 
of the evening, Hoover 
grinned at his audience 
in  an_ embarrassed, 
small-boy fashion, 
smoothed out the 
sheets of his manu- 
script, and began to 
read with a low, mo- 
notonous, almost inau- 
dible voice. 

There are probably 
few such lamentably 
bad public speakers in 
the United States as 
Herbert Hoover. Cer- 
tainly, no other aspir- 
ant for the Presidency 
has been so lacking in 
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this important political gift. Before a 
gathering of from a dozen to fifty people, 
it is true, he does very well. He has 
even shown eloquence. But when hun- 
dreds are in front of him, inhibitions 
seem to rise in his throat and to choke his 
vocal chords. One hand is kept 
in his pocket, usually jingling 
two half-dollars placed there to 
ease his nerves. He has not a 
single gesture. Years ago, his 
secretary, when it was possible, 


placed a high speaking 
stand in front of him 
—in an effort to make 
him raise his head. This 
has largely been futile. 
He reads —his chin 
down against his shirt 
front — rapidly and 
quite without expres- 
sion. 

So he must have done 
at the function of the 
Chamber of Commerce 
in May, 1926. Those 
who had been listening 
applauded politely, but 
without enthusiasm. 
They had been made 
weary by a barrage of 
facts, and they went 
out into the warm 
spring night to tell 
themselves that Hoover 
was devoid of outward 
grace—that he was 
merely an engineer with 
an excellent mind and 
great gifts as an execu- 
tive. The address of 
that night has since 
been published in pam- 
phlet form, however, 
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and is now being circulated to further his 
Presidential boom. And it contains, exam- 
ination discloses, a line that would have 
become a classic had it fallen from the 
lips of any other man. Mr. Hoover, talking 
on “The Currents of Development in 
American Business,” was deploring in- 
dustrial waste caused by multiplicity of 
design, uneconomical methods of distribu- 
tion, and destructive competition. These 
wastes, he said, must be eliminated, but 
additional legislation was not the way to 
do it. Then he said: ‘You cannot catch 
an economic force with a policeman.” 
Hoover himself is so impressed with 
this phrase that he has repeated it ver- 
batim in at least two other speeches. It is, 
though, part of the paradox of the man 
that he can utter a striking phrase in so 
prosaic, so uninspired, and so mumbling a 
fashion, that it is completely lost on 
nine out of ten of his auditors. Lesser men 
in public life engage press agents to write 
their speeches, and literary hacks to com- 
pose occasional magazine articles. They 
take their ideas from others and, by the 
sweet uses of oratory, spread them broad- 
cast, to their personal glory. Hoover writes 
his own, with only infrequent assistance 
from the publicity experts in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or from Mrs. Hoover. 
Then he delivers them so badly that few 
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people realize he is sometimes capable of 
brilliance of expression. One address on 
fishing, his only form of sport, was studded 
with epigrams. Its excellence so impressed 
the editors of The Atlantic Monthly that 
they reprinted it in full. Hoover wrote this 
without assistance, but the style is so 
foreign to the public conception of him 
that it is usually attributed to some “ghost 
writer.” 

The talent for giving birth to a phrase, 
nullified by inability to sound it, is only 
part of the Hoover paradox. There are 
other apparent contradictions that make 
him to-day one of the most widely known 
and least-understood men in the United 
States. It is said of him, for example, that 
he has genius for personal publicity. It is 
whispered that releases from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce speed daily to every 
newspaper office in the land, and that they 
invariably mention Hoover’s name. Yet, 
though the Presidency hangs upon it, he 
cannot pose for a photograph without 
looking quite silly. On a fishing trip in 
Florida last February he declined to 
exhibit his morning’s catch for camera 
men to snap. 

Hoover preaches the gospel of 
standardization, but is the author of a 
philosophical treatise on individualism. 
He is a moderately wealthy man, with 
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HOOVER: 


an income estimated at from 
$50,000 to $60,000 a year, and 
has small use for money. He 
has a definite streak of vanity 
and insists upon being the 
leader of the band, but he flees 
when it is time for him to take 
his bows. He is a kindly man, 
but so sensitive to criticism 
that he recently countenanced 
the dismissal of a youthful 
newspaper reporter who had 
misquoted him and misrepre- 
sented his policies. He appears 
to be a placid, almost bovine, 
type, while, in fact, he is a 
bundle of nerves. Engaged in a 
conference, he draws geometric 
designs or picks holes in a blot- 
ter with the point of his pen. He 
sometimes paces up and down 
by the hour. 

Herbert Hoover has _ the} 
engineer’s horror of a hunch,| 
and insists upon all available 
data when facing a problem., 
Yet—-so his associates testify 
he often reaches decisions so 
swiftly that intuition seems to 
have been his only guide.| To 
most people, he is profoundly dull as a 
conversationalist and seems ill-at-ease or 
bored. But, to a chosen few, he will hold 
forth for hours on the adventures that are 
the milestones of his life. In the minds of 
most people he epitomizes independent, 
non-partisan thinking. But his campaign 
for the nomination is being managed by 
old-line machine politicians, and he is 
demonstrating that he can dodge an issue 
with professional ease. His own speeches 
reveal the extent to which he is a mass of 
contradictions: 

“T am not a party man,” he said in 
1920. ‘‘ There are about forty live issues in 
the country to-day in which I am in- 
terested, and before I can answer whether 
I am a Democrat or a Republican I shall 
have to. know how each party stands on 
those issues.” 

“We have found . . . we can give expres- 
sion to the will of the majority only 
through party organization,” he said, six 
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MRS. HOOVER 
They met at college. 


years later. “If we are to maintain and 
promote these ideals we must maintain the 
two-party government. And party govern- 
ment means organization, it means loyalty, 
it means discipline, it means principles, 
and it means courage and responsibility 
in government. That is why I am a parti- 
san member of my party.” 

But on the latter occasion, no doubt, 
Mr. Hoover was speaking with an eye on 
the White House. 


The Hoover enigma fades, somewhat, 
through an appreciation of two or three 
elementary facts about him. He is ab- 
normally shy, abnormally sensitive, filled 
with an impassioned pride in his personal 
integrity, and ever apprehensive that he 
may be made to appear ridiculous. This 
last explains, perhaps, why he is not at his 
best when addressing a large audience. It 
has kept him from taking up golf, for he 
could not endure being a duffer at the first 
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tee. It is clearly the reason for his inability 
to perfect himself in such primary political 
gifts as back-slapping, free and easy con- 
versation about nothing in particular, and 
the utterance of “hokum.” He would 
resign from any office rather than wear 
chaps at a rodeo. If Hoover makes any 
campaign tours, there will be no baby 
kissing, no flag-waving, no throaty sobs 
for wounded veterans, no_ gold-star 
mothers on his platforms. 

He is forced these days to give in- 
numerable interviews, but he receives 
newspaper men and other writers without 
visible enthusiasm. During the eight 
years that he has been at Washington, he 
has developed no intimates among the 
correspondents. None calls him by his 
first name. He rises awkwardly as a visitor 
is shown to his desk, and extends his 
hand only halfway, in a hesitant fashion. 
His clasp is less than crushing. Then he 
sits down and waits for questions. His 
answers are given in a rapid, terse manner, 
and when he is finished he simply stops. 
Other men would look up, smile, or round 
out a phrase. Hoover is like a machine 
that has run down. Another question 
starts him off again. 

He stares at his shoes, or at the desk in 
front of him, as he speaks, and because he 
looks down so much of the time, the casual 
guest.obtains only a hazy impression of his 
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appearance. He is, as a matter of fact, by 
no means so boyish as his photographs in- 
dicate or as he seems from a distance. His 
face is lined and his cheeks are less puffy 
than might be supposed. His hair is grow- 
ing gray and is rather disordered. Hoover 
has little magnetism until some question 
that touches a hobby or a pet theory 
comes up. Then a smile lights up his face. 
He is more cordial, even affable. Such 
smiles are rare, however. He unconsciously 
irritates some callers by an air of omnis- 
cience regarding such mysteries as eco- 
nomics, finance, and industrial efficiency. 
This is true particularly when he is testify- 
ing before a Congressional Committee. 
He then becomes curt and even patroniz- 
ing, and gives an impression that he has 
met brainier men. 

Hoover could talk about a variety of 
subjects had he the gift of conversation. 
Unlike many technical men, he _ reads 
voluminously outside of his own field. 
Detective stories lull him to sleep almost 
nightly, and the bookshops are combed 
for new ones. He deplores the fact that 
most of them are so bad. At other times of 
the day he is held by anything from 
memoirs to such current literary sensa- 
tions as “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” 
by Thornton Wilder, and André Sieg- 
fried’s ‘‘America Comes of Age.” On all 
such matters he is mute, however, except 

to those who have 








HOOVER’S CALIFORNIA HOME 
Situated on high ground overlooking Stanford University. 


known him for years. 
Even his devotion 
to fishing does not 
inspire him to con- 
versation. 

He labors, there- 
fore, under the handi- 
cap of being consid- 
ered a cold and aloof 
individual. This is 
far from the truth. 
Actually, he is easily 
brought to laughter 
or to tears. Years ago 
his two small sons 
built a frog-pond on 
the lawn of the Hoover 
home at Palo Alto, 
California. A pecu- 
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liar whistle brought 
the frogs hopping 
from all directions in 
the expectation of 
food. Hoover found 
this vastly amusing, 
and would bring guest 
after guest to watch 
the show. Invariably, 
he laughed much more 
than did the guest. 
Recollections of amus- 
ing incidents during 
the war still rock 
him with mirth. So, 
too, he is easily dis- 
tressed. Once, while 














in charge of the relief 
work in Belgium, with 
the grim shadow of 
starvation ever near, he chanced to pass 
one of the stations where gaunt, hungry 
children were being fed from huge kettles. 

“Don’t ever let me see one of those 
again,” he told the assistant who was 
with him. “I can’t stand the sight.” 

Hoover’s outstanding passion is the 
elimination of waste. He touches on this 
in the course of nearly every speech. 
He takes great pride in the degree to which 
the Department of Commerce has per- 
suaded business men to abandon ex- 
traneous designs and sizes. He glories in 
the fact that 200 committees are at work 
in scores of industries, as a result of his 
evangelism, and that $200,000,000 is 
being saved annually by lumber companies 
alone. He is confident that the saving is 
passed on to the consumer. 

Avoidance of waste and devotion to 
system have grown, with the years, to a 
point where they are Hoover’s personal 
gospel. For many seasons—in the winter 
as well as in the summer—he wore a cer- 
tain type of double-breasted, blue-serge 
suit. Traveling in all parts of the world, he 
left measurements and specifications with 
tailors in many cities. When he needed a 
new suit, he had but to telegraph the near- 
est one and a suit was provided in quick 
order. Just before the conflagration of war 
spread over Europe, Hoover was living in 
London. Walking along the Embankment 
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THE WASHINGTON HOME OF SECRETARY HOOVER 


with a friend one day, he was approached 
by a beggar. Although in a hurry, he | 
stopped, took out a small notebook, and 
asked the man his name. As they passed 
on, his friend asked him for an explanation. 

“T always do that,’’ Hoover answered. 
“It’s impossible to tell whether these men 
are really in distress, so I have arranged 
with the Salvation Army to have cases 
investigated for me. Probably half of the 
beggars refuse to give me their names. 
Another quarter give fictitious ones. Those 
who are really in need tell the truth, and I 
find that the money I can spare goes much 
farther in this way.” 

To a certain extent, this zeal against 
waste is socially a handicap. Hoover is 
sometimes less than a perfect dinner guest. 
Seated next to a lady whose life consists of 
horses, bridge, and Debussy, he has very 
little to say, and therefore says nothing. 
One such lady was finding conversation 
exceedingly difficult at a Washington 
function, when she recalled that Hoover 
believed in standardization. According to 
the story, which may be apocryphal, she 
remarked that buttons were the bane of 
her existence. She had two small sons, she 
complained, with infinite talent for burst- 
ing their buttons. The maid who did the 
family sewing could rarely find replace- 
ments of the proper size. Why did not the 
Department of Commerce take up but- 
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tons? Hoover brightened visibly as he heard 
this. He is said to have described a plan that 
would reduce button sizes to three. He analyzed, 
in detail, the history growth of the button in- 
dustry and even made it interesting. 

The Secretary’s critics, even those who are 
friendly ones, view his mania for standardization 
with misgiving. They say that he would create a 
robot world in which every one would live in 
fabricated houses, eat efficient but tasteless food, 
and exercise on electric horses. They recall with 
horror that Hoover once said “‘engineers could 
construct waterfalls much more beautiful” than 
the accidental ones provided by nature. Their 
fears are, however, largely without foundation. 
As far as waterfalls are concerned, his record is 
clear; he has called for preservation of Niagara 
because of the pleasure given to couples on their 
honeymoon. Being an eminently sane individual, 
it has never entered his mind that men and 
women would be better off if they wore similar 
clothes. He has never protested against changes 
in feminine fashions. 

He has many times expressed his opposition to 
centralization of government authority, and is 
Jeffersonian in his belief in states’ rights. His 
book on individualism, alone, is an adequate 
answer to apprehensions that he seeks to 
standardize America, but in one address he specif- 
ically replied to the accusation as follows: 


From the savings made by greater efficiency in pro- 
duction—that is, in the time we have. saved from 
other occupations—we have added the automobile and 
the good road, the movies, the radio, and the phono- 
graph directly to the standard of living. We have in- 
creased the diffusion of electric light, power, telephone, 
plumbing, better housing, and a dozen other things. 

Some feel that in all this we are deadening the soul 
of men by machine production and standardization. 
. . . I may observe that the man who has a stand- 
ard telephone, a standard bathtub, a standard electric 
light, a standard radio, and 13 hours’ more daily leisure 
is more of a man and has a fuller life and more individ- 
uality than he has without these tools for varying his 
life. 


And yet, within recent months, to the astonish- 


HOOVER—THE BOY AND YOUNG MAN 


He was five years old and living in Iowa when the top 
picture was taken. The second shows him as a boy of 
fourteen in Salem, Oregon; the third shows him as a 
nineteen-year old sophomore at Stanford, and the fourth 
was taken in his junior year. The bottom picture is of the 
young mining engineer who at twenty-four had already 
embarked on a distinguished professional career. 
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ment of his friends, Hoover has abandoned his 
blue-serge suits. He now owns a brown and a 
gray. 

In its essence, Hoover’s belief in individual- 
ism rests on the hope that men and women may 
ultimately do those things most pleasing to 
them. This, in turn, has its foundation in the 
success of his own life. If he does not achieve the 
Presidency, it will, perhaps, be the first time he 
has been denied something he really wanted. And 
if, like most men, his outstanding desire was a 
happy home, he has obtained it in full measure. 
Sometimes it has been in Petrograd, again in 
London, Shanghai, Tientsin, Palo Alto, San 
Francisco, New. York, or Washington. But al- 
ways it has been an ideal one. He married his 
first love, in 1899, and to-day the years rest 
lightly on the slim shoulders of Mrs. Hoover. 
They have two sons, one still at Stanford Uni- 
versity and the other a recent graduate of the 
Harvard School of Business. 

Hoover’s life story has been told many times, 
and from this, partly, comes the charge that 
he is expert in obtaining personal publicity. The 
accusation is inaccurate. He has, of course, used 
newspapers, magazines, the radio, and motion 
pictures in connection with the relief campaigns 
he has undertaken. But he has never capitalized 
himself. On the contrary, his shyness and reti- 
cence have made this impossible, and the man’s 
work is far better known than is the man. To 
a very large extent, also, the countless articles 
written during the past decade about Hoover have 
been a result of wide acquaintance among 
writers, several dating from undei-graduate days 
at Stanford. Like the rest of his friends and asso- 
ciates, these are almost fatuous in their admira- 
tion. In only two cases, incidentally, has Hoover 
failed to inspire undying loyalty in his subordi- 
nates. Far from a demonstrative person, he re- 
warded work well done with another job, and 

rarely said anything in praise. But there are 

to-day in New York two or three prominent busi- 
ness men who recall, incredibly pleased, that 
they actually won commendation. 

“The Chief almost slapped me on the back 














HOOVER—THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


These photographs of Secretary Hoover were taken at 
various stages of his career as a Cabinet officer. Mr. Hoover 
ordinarily does not photograph well, most photographs 
appearing to give him a puffy face. Contrary to the general 
impression, Hoover has a great deal of personality, but it 
is not of the swashbuckling variety. He is above all a shy 
and modest man. 
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once when we were in Belgium together,” 
one of these remembers. 

Hoover’s story, like that of so many 
prominent Americans, has much'of the 
inspirational in it. He was_ brilliant, 
capable, and he worked hard. Success 
crowned his efforts almost from the start. 
Beginning life as a poor boy, he was on the 
road to wealth when most men are still 
getting an allowance from home. By the 
time he was twenty-five Hoover was in- 
ternationally known as an engineer. Men 
twice his age paid him large sums for 
advice. To-day, one suspects, Hoover 
finds inspiration in the story himself. 
He has been heard expressing regret that 
his sons will not be forced to overcome 
poverty; but he does not carry this far 
enough to wish that they had been re- 
quired to work their way through college. 

Attending Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, the new college of the West, he 
worked his way through. This, he now 
feels, was misdirected energy, although 
unavoidable. It took him away from more 
important things, chiefly literature. He 
gave all of his time to the hard facts of an 
engineering course. Writing and composi- 
tion proved to be exceptionally difficult, 
and he almost lost his degree through 
inability to master the mysteries of punc- 
tuation. Even now, commas and semi- 
colons baffle him, and many an informal 
letter or memorandum is lacking in this 
respect. He is often uncertain as to the 
meaning of words, and he sometimes uses 
them loosely. None of this is visible, how- 
ever, in such speeches as appear in print. 
The reason is that Mrs. Hoover has edited 
them. 

Details of Hoover’s life shed light on 
present characteristics. Sensitiveness is, 
for instance, a common trait among 
Quakers, and he is a member of that sect. 
He was born in West Branch, Iowa, on 
August 10, 1874, and had an older brother, 
who also became a mining engineer, and a 
younger sister. The Hoovers were excel- 
lent stock, probably Dutch in origin; 
people who had settled first in Maryland in 
the eighteenth century and who had moved 
westward as the country grew larger. 
His father was a blacksmith and an agent 
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for agricultural machinery and his mother 
a woman of rare intellectual gifts. She was 
so inspired by her religion that she was 
frequently “moved to speak” at the 
Quaker Meeting House. In time she ac- 
quired a reputation as a preacher and was 
in great demand at settlements near West 
Branch. Thus, she earned small sums when 
her husband died, six years after Herbert 
was born. Four years later she, too, died, 
and the children were cared for by rel- 
atives. An uncle decided to push farther 
west, to Oregon, and Herbert went with 
him. 

Contemporary photographs show that 
in appearance the boy was brother to the 
man. At fourteen he had the puffy cheeks 
and the chubby countenance that are the 
delight of cartoonists to-day. Until he 
was about fifteen he was an aimless youth, 
little interested in education; after a few 
years in school, he started to work in an 
office in Salem, Oregon. Then some friends 
of his uncle interested him in geology and 
engineering, and he determined to matric- 
ulate with the first class at Stanford, 
opening its doors in the fall of 1891. 

Hoover enjoyed himself at Stanford, 
and became so devoted to the institution 
that throughout his life he maintained 
contacts with it and, when possible, lived 
near the campus. From his undergraduate 
days there grew an interest in education 
second only to his interest in efficiency. 
His philosophy of American equality is 
based on those undergraduate years. It 
is part “of the claptrap of the French 
Revolution,” he wrote in his book on 
individualism, that men are “equal in 
ability, in character, in intelligence, in 
ambition.” But the American system gives 
equality of opportunity. The poor boy 
can obtain an education identical to that 
of the wealthy man’s son. He can rise just 
as far. Hoover is particularly fond of 
dwelling upon this point and, in support 
of it, he cites detailed statistics regarding 
attendance at American educational in- 
stitutions. No other nation, he says, has 
made higher learning so accessible. And 
this causes him to grow optimistic as he 
ponders on the future of the United States. 

Stanford was coeducational from the 
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start, and in Hoover’s senior year a young 
girl entered to specialize in geology. 
Hoover was the department’s prize stu- 
dent, and a mutual interest in Pleistocene 
deposits brought them together. Lou 
Henry and Herbert Hoover were engaged 
before he was graduated. When he started 
on his first foreign assignment, to Aus- 
tralia, a year or so afterwards, she waited 
for him to return, because his employers 
believed the journey too arduous for a 
woman. She did not permit this to happen 
again, though, and when he became direc- 
tor-general of mining for the Imperial 
Chinese Government, at the age of 
twenty-six, she went with him. The Boxer 
Rebellion was but a detail of years spent in 
China, Borneo, Russia, on the Malay 
peninsula, and in London. As often as 
possible, usually once a year, they re- 
turned to California for a brief vacation. 

Informality has been the rule in most of 
the numerous homes maintained by the 
Hoovers. It is the rule in their Washington 
home to-day. This is due to Mrs. Hoover’s 
belief that such details as the time of the 
dinner hour are unimportant. At Red 
House in London, where they lived for a 
record period of some five years, guests 
from the other hemisphere drifted in as 
casually as though from across the street. 
There is always laughter and intelligent 
conversation at the Hoover board, and 
Hoover himself frequently unbends to re- 
call days that have passed: days in which 
he persuaded devil doctors in China that 
mining was a science impervious to 
superstitions, when he crossed blazing 
deserts and tropical swamps, when 150,000 
men. were employed on properties con- 
trolled by himself and his associates, when 
he fought the officialdom of Germany and 
of the allied countries alike to save Bel- 
gium, when he journeyed into the flood- 
lands of the Mississippi and saw ruin and 
destruction uncovered by receding waters. 
‘Those who have listened deny with vigor 
that Herbert Hoover is lacking in conver- 
sational gifts. They consider him virtually 
a Burton Holmes. 

Well-grounded in her husband’s profes- 
sion, Mrs. Hoover is far more skilled in the 
written word. It was she who carried the 
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heavier burden when, in 1906, they de- 
cided to amuse themselves by translating 
into English a medieval work on metal- 
lurgy. This was “De Re Metallica,” 
written about 1550, by a Saxon named 
Georg Agricola. Agricola had used Latin, 
and had found that many sixteenth cen- 
tury metallurgical terms had not existed 
when the language became static. There- 
fore, he invented scores of words. The 
resulting hodgepodge had baffled scholars, 
so Mr. and Mrs. Hoover, such being their 
notion of recreation, decided to make an 
English translation. The work was done— 
as their preface points out—during “night 
hours, week-ends, and holidays,” and took 
five years to complete. It has no practical 
value, for Agricola has long been out of 
date. It was, in short, a labor of com- 
panionship, and the resulting book, a 
ponderous tome beautifully printed and 
illustrated, was paid for by the translators. 
It is to-day examined with curiosity by stu- 
dents, and is to be found in technical 
libraries. 


Although universally known in his pro- 
fession, Hoover had hardly been heard of 
by the outside world until the war. He 
was best known in Great Britain, prob- 
ably, and had been unofficially informed 
that if he became a subject of the British 
Crown a peerage might eventually be 
given him. This story has been capitalized, 
in the eternal manner of politicians, by 
Hoover’s enemies. They are remarking 
that he is pro-British, refer to him as 
“°Erbert ’Oover” and are hoping that 
the Irish citizenry will be moved to terrible 
wrath. Hoover’s friends admit that there 
was talk of a peerage, and quote him as 
replying: “T’ll be damned if I will give up 
my American citizenship.” It would prob- 
ably have been wiser to laugh at the story. 
Great Britain does not, in the first place, 
casually offer titles to American citizens, 
and the rumor of a peerage grant was 
obviously unofficial. And Hoover, from all 
I can gather, is more anti-British than pro- 


British. His fury over the British rubber 


monopoly may be recalled. His attitude 
toward debt reduction was no indication 
of love for England, and his economic 
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theories on the subject once brought 
forth a devastating answer from Professor 
E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia University. 

The story of Hoover in the World War 
needs no repetition. He fed Belgium, came 
back to the United States and conserved 
food, and returned to Europe and cared 
for starving millions in Germany, Russia, 
Armenia, and Poland. It was during these 
services abroad that he demonstrated that 
he had a temper. In December, 1918, he 
received word from an aide that two 
German officials desired a conference with 
him. Informed of their names, he recalled 
that the pair had been in Belgium during 
the war, and boiled over. He flatly refused 
to see them. 

“You can describe two and a half years 
of arrogance toward ourselves and cruelty 
to the Belgians in any language you may 
select,’’ he said. “And tell the pair person- 
ally to go to hell, with my compliments.” 

This particular incident leaked into 
print. But there were many other oc- 
casions, noted only in the secret files of 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium. 
Not long after the invasion of Belgium, 
Hoover received word that the Allies were 
no longer willing to have America carry 
on her humane work. International law, 
they said, required the enemy to feed a 
conquered population. If they did so, 
there would be that much less food for the 
Germans. The Commission must get out. 
_ Germany retorted that international law 

provided nothing of the sort, and it looked 
as though Belgium would perish. Hoover 
rushed from one British Cabinet official to 
another. Kitchener was still War Lord, 
and explained the military point of view. 
England regretted that war compelled this 
course. They admitted that Belgium 
might starve, but there seemed to be no 
way out. 

Finally, Hoover went to Lloyd George, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
described the public reaction in the 
United States to so brutal a policy. He 
did so at length and with great heat. 

“England said that she went into the 
war to save Belgium,” he said to Lloyd 
George. .“‘ America understands this to be 
the purpose of the Allies. It would be a 
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cynical thing [he meant “ironical,” but 
was excited] if, when victory comes, the 
people of Belgium are dead from starva- 
tion.” 

Lloyd George at last looked up. Tears 
were in his eyes. 

“You’re right, you’re right!” he agreed, 
and promised to use his influence with the 
Government. 


For all that he dealt with flour, meat, 
and shipments of fat, Hoover was a 
glamorous figure during the years from 
1914 to 1919. To millions in Europe, his 
presence had meant life instead of death. 
He had matched his wits against kings 
and premiers, diplomats and generals. He 
walked through the streets of Brussels 
ever alert lest some demonstrative citizen 
attempt to thank him for what he had 
done. He would have been deluged with 
decorations had it not been that he refused 
all except the French Legion of Honor and 
a gracious one, “Honorary Citizen and 
Friend of the Belgian Nation,” created 
solely for him by King Albert. 

At home, Hoover’s name became a 
household term. He had persuaded the 
housewives of the nation to conserve food 
by pointing out that in this way they could 
assist in winning the war. He worked then, 
as he does now in his efforts to end indus- 
trial waste, through codperation instead 
of through legislation, and postponed 
as long as possible all restrictive laws. 
His one mistake in policy seems to have 
been a suggestion that suburbanites could 
relieve the pork shortage, and to this end 
he started a ‘Buy a Pig” movement. 

“A properly cared for pig,” said an 
official Food Administration statement, 
“is no more unsanitary than a dog.” 

Dwellers in Suburbia did not take to the 
idea, however, and it was abandoned. 

After his service in post-war Europe, 
Hoover came home again, this time to 
remain. He had remarked that he had 
learned how to make money, and was no 
longer interested in the process. He had 
withdrawn from his mining enterprises in 
1914, sacrificing a potential fortune in do- 
ing so, and was now vaguely anxious to 
enter public life. Knowing Europe and its 
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A PART OF SECRETARY HOOVER’S FAMILY 


With the Secretary are Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Jr. 


intrigues better than did most men, he 
deplored portions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and saw in the League of Nations 
the only path to peace. 

But the Hoover of 1919 was, as some 
one then said of him, like “a wearer of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor.” Knowing 
nothing of politics, and with no friends 
among the influential of either party, 
there was danger that the war years would 
remain the high point of his life and that, 
although still a young man, he would 
never again find similar opportunities to 
do good. Probably he realized this and 
was, himself, half afraid that he might, 
figuratively speaking, spend the rest of his 
days spinning yarns around a cracker 
barrel. 

I am not offering the theory that, in 
1919, Hoover felt that he must have the 
Presidency. He was very tired. He knew 
that occupancy of the White House had 
broken Wilson’s health. Moreover, as a 
mining engineer, he surveyed the whole 
business of politics with both doubt and 
disapproval. Politicians had been for long 
merely impedimenta in the path of things 
he wanted to do. They interposed objec- 
tions to engineering projects. They gave in 
to hallucinations that gold or silver or lead 
could be dug from the earth by legislative 
fiat. They were notoriously inaccurate in 
their predictions as to the outcome of a 





Secretary and Mrs. Hoover have two sons. 


political campaign. Their very trade was 
so filled with human equations as to be 
anathema to the scientific mind. 

Hoover’s friends, knowing equally little 
about politics, started his ill-fated boom 
for President. They did not care whether 
he was a Republican or Democrat and 
Hoover did not know; he had rarely been 
in the United States long enough to vote. 
His sole asset as an aspirant for nomina- 
tion by either party was great popular 
strength. While various newspapers were 
sounding his praises, the politicians plotted 
to get rid of him. Hoover, meanwhile, 
was meditating on the faults and virtues 
of each party, and was issuing statements 
that he was “not a party man.” William 
Jennings Bryan denounced him for the 
Democrats. The late Boies Penrose said in 
a shocked voice that Hoover had insulted 
the G. O. P. in 1918, when he had appealed 
to the nation to elect a Democratic Con- 
gress and thereby give Wilson support for 
the peace negotiations and the League of 
Nations. 

The Republican convention was to be 
held first, and had Hoover kept quiet it 
is possible that he would have been 
nominated simply because of the fear that 
the Democrats might take him. There is a 
legend that Penrose sent emissaries to 
pose as independents and urge him to de- 
clare himself a Republican. He was as- 
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sured, as were his friends, that his popular 
strength was certain to bring the nomina- 
tion. This story may not be true. But, 
in the end, having repeated his assertions 
that neither party was ideal, Hoover said 
that he was a Republican and would ac- 
cept a call from that party alone. The Old 
Guard snickered and greased the machin- 
ery that resulted in the selection of War- 
ren G. Harding in a hotel room filled with 
perspiring men and cigar smoke. 

In late June, 1920, Hoover issued a 
statement requesting support for Harding 
and pronouncing his platform “con- 
structive and progressive.” He had learned 
a bitter lesson. When his name had been 
placed in nomination there had been a 
burst of applause from the galleries. But 
the delegates had smiled grimly, and he 
had received only 53 votes. The memory 
of that pittance still burns. 

It is easy to explain Hoover’s accep- 
tance of a post in Harding’s Cabinet by 
saying, as his opponents will do, that he 
wished to remain in the political picture. 
Undoubtedly, there is an element of truth 
in this. It is not unfair to Hoover to say 
that for eight years he has been at least a 
passive candidate for President. Those 
friends who labored for him in 1920 con- 
tinued their activities undismayed. On 
vy the other hand, the Department of Com- 
merce was not a very attractive post. 
Its secretary is the stepchild of an Ad- 
ministration. No one has risen from this 
new Cabinet post to political glory, and 
it should be remembered that Hoover 
was sincerely anxious to give the rest of 
his life to some form of public service. 

It would seem only just, also, to ac- 
knowledge that he has administered the 
office with a success beyond the hopes 
of his most devoted admirers. He has sim- 
plified its machinery, has vastly extended 
its influence, and has brought it to the 
front rank. He has wrestled with the great 
and increasingly important problems of 


water power, finance, coal, industrial ef-_ 


ficiency, foreign trade, and transporta- 
tion, and has carried them nearer to solu- 
tion. He has been, as some one rather 
curtly said of him, “Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce and undersecre- 
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tary of all other departments.” He has 
been the trouble man of two Administra- 
tions and, as such, has been called upon 
to wrestle with coal strikes, Muscle Shoals, 
Boulder Dam, radio regulation, the debt 
settlements, and floods. 


Obviously, the Hoover of 1928 is a dif- 
ferent man from the Hoover of 1918, and 
there are many, no doubt, who feel that 
all the differences are not for the better. 
Some are recalling that in February, 1920, 
he said that he could not vote with a party 
that “sought to reéstablish control of the 


‘government for profit and privilege.” 


Against this, they are wondering how he 
endured a seat at the Harding Cabinet 
table. One suspects that Hoover must look 
back on those days as a man waking f:om 
a nightmare. 

He no longer calls for a League of Na- 
tions to end war. His voice is no longer 
heard in defense of a World Court. He has 
nothing to say on farm relief, immigra- 
tion, or the tariff; and although his sup- 
porters battled in the Ohio and Indiana 
primaries, he hides behind the fiction that 
he is not actively a candidate and that si- 
lence is his religion. He answered Senator 
Borah’s questionnaire on prohibition, it 
is true, but he did it in socanny a way that 
both the wets and the drys profess to be 
pleased. 

He was evasive when he appeared before 
a Senate committee to testify on the Miss- 
issippi flood program, and adroitly de- 
clined to commit himself on whether the 
Federal Government should pay the whole 
cost of relief. Only last summer, he be- 
lieved that a special session of Congress 
should be called to deal with flood con- 
trol, and the sufferers of the Mississippi 
valley felt confident that he would work 
vigorously in their behalf. Now they are 
protesting that they have been betrayed 
for expediency’s sake. Hoover was afraid, 
it seems, that what he recommended 
might clash with the nebulous opinions 
held by President Coolidge. He had al- 
ready pledged himself to carry forward 
“the principles of the Republican party 
and the great objectives of President 
Coolidge’s policies.” The man widely be- 
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lieved to know nothing of politics has 
learned, if anything, too much. 

But that Hoover has not entirely trans- 
formed himself is proved by the fact that 
he is again being opposed by many of 
the machine leaders. Some are flocking to 
his banner, publicly at least, and are 
sounding his praises. Many will knife him 
at the first opportunity, however. The 
politicians do not yet trust him, and in 
this there is hope. He is still suspected of 
being an independent man and “the boys” 
fear that, once in the White House, he will 
again become too independent for them. 
And it can definitely be stated that he 
‘was desperately unhappy in the Harding 
Cabinet. Hoover is not a fool. He knew 
that all was not well. He was depressed 
and morose, and daily on the point of re- 
signing. Here, I think, the philosophy of 
an engineer halted him. Because condi- 
tions are dirty is no reason to quit a job. 
There was real work to be done in the 
Department of Commerce—work that 
would stop short in the event of his with- 
drawal. He had given his word that he 
would carry it through. So Hoover hung on, 
sick at heart, but believing that the evil 
would soon be ended. Hope that he could 
still be President was a negligible influence. 

Hoover has never run for an office in his 
life. And in this, as in other ways, his 
career is in marked contrast to that of 
Alfred E. Smith, who may, if the fates so 
will, campaign against him.{Al Smith has , 
been in public life continuously since 1904, 
save for two years. He began his long pe- 
riod of service as a Tammany Hall politi- 
cian, whose sole interest was the welfare 
of the organization that had bred him.) 
Regularity was his religion. To-day, how- 
ever, he has grown independent. He has 
great administrative gifts. His knowledge 
of the science of government is detailed 
and thorough. The change in him has been 
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that he has grown less politically minded, 
and has taken on characteristics that qual- 
ify him for nomination by his party. Such, 
at all events, is my personal belief. 

Hoover, on the contrary, had to de- 
velop some of the talents that Smith pos- 
sessed to excess. He no longer deludes 
himself with amateurish theories that 
popularity is easily transformed into votes 
at a national convention. It is not incon- 
sistent with a practical, engineering mind 
that he is now “a partisan member of 
my party.” Engineers exist to get things 
done. Hoover can achieve his White House 
objective only by playing the game ac- 
cording to the rules. The time for change 
is later on. 

Thus, with the conventions only a few 
weeks distant, Americans are being treated 
to an entertaining spectacle. The two 
leading candidates are men of unusual 
caliber. On the one hand, the voters see 
Al Smith, who has emerged from Tam- 
many domination to a point where inde- 
pendence is his wisest political course. 
On the other, they see Herbert Hoover, 
who once did not know whether he was 
Republican or Democratic, suppressing 
his independence and obeying the man- 
dates of party manipulators. 

Those who knew Hoover in the past, 
and who now deplore his actions, should 
take courage. Men are never at their best 
in the political arena. The fundamental 
virtues in Herbert Hoover are doubtless 
unchanged. He is still an executive vir- 
tually without equal. He is a glutton for 
work. He understands Europe and its 
problems. He is particularly talented in 
those engineering problems, such as water 
power and transportation, that must be 
solved on a national scale within the 
next few years. His gifts can never be 
applied to them unless, for the moment, 
he bows to expediency. 











Raiders of the Deep 























By LOWELL THOMAS 


AUTHOR OF “COUNT LUCKNER, THE SEA DEVIL” 


THIRTEEN YEARS have rolled by since 
that tragic day in May when 1,152 non- 
combatants, nearly half of them women 
and children, many of them neutral 
Americans, went down on the Lusitania. 
No single deed in our time ever came so 
near to transforming a civilized state into 
an outlaw among the nations. 

I had often wondered just what the 
truth was about the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania. The accounts had been rather con- 
flicting. At the time of the disaster, and 
even years later, when the United States 
Federal Court conducted its final inquiry, 
we had only one side of the story, frag- 
ments pieced together from the accounts 


of dazed survivors. The tale they had to 
relate was of the usual war-time Atlantic 
crossing interrupted by a sudden explo- 
sion; of the listing of the ship; of vain 
attempts to get away in lifeboats; of 
the rapid sinking of the liner; of night- 
mare hours in the water; then of bodies 
piled in the morgues at Queenstown. 
Only 764 out of the 1,916 who had sailed 
on the Luistania lived to tell that tale: 
1,152 innocent travelers had been sent 
to their death by the hand of man—and 
that man a German. 

From the day when the tragedy of the 
Lusitania cast its shadow over the world, 
and in the opinion of most of us made Ger- 
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THE SINKING OF THE ‘“‘LUSITANIA”’ 


From Charles Hopkinson’s painting in the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D, C. The picture 
on the opposite page hangs in the same gallery and is Richard V. Schulter’s painting entitled “ Victims of 


the Submarine.” 


many the common enemy of mankind, 
many have wondered what the German 
version of the affair could be. No tale of 
the U-boat war could be complete with- 
out it. So, from time to time during these 
thirteen years, I had picked up bits of 
information concerning the sinking of the 
Lusitania. Pieced together, they provide 
us with a fairly complete story. Not that 
it is likely to change our opinions regard- 
ing the wanton savageness of the deed; 
but there is a certain amount of satis- 
faction in clearing up points that have 
long been so great a mystery. 

Although the U-boats struck spectacular 
and startling blows against British sea 


power during the first months of the war, 
it was soon evident that thrusts from under 
the sea were not destined to cripple or 
even seriously damage the King’s Navy. 
Twice as many warships were sunk by 
submarine attack during the first year of 
the war as during the other three years 
combined. In fact, after the early field- 
day for the sub-surface boats, during 
which Weddigen and Hersing won their 
fame, it was indeed a rare event when a 
U-boat made a successful attack on a 
major naval unit, a cruiser or battleship. 

Against warships, stationary or steam- 
ing along in an ordinary, old-fashioned 
way, the U-boats were deadly. But the 
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THE “‘U-20,” 
Allied naval authorities learned quickly. 
They found an easy and sure way to parry 
the submarine blow against their combat 
fleets. They simply kept their capital 
ships in harbors, the British usually in the 
snug, safe inlets of Scotland, where they 
were protected by screens of minefields 
and nets and by patrols of destroyers. 
The U-boats had small chance of penetrat- 
ing these harbors, and the only Allied 
craft that were ordinarily to be seen at 
sea were light cruisers, whose speed and 
swift zigzagging foiled U-boat attack, 
and destroyers, the natural and most 
formidable énemies 6f submarines. Many 
a U-boat skipper did not catch 
sight of a single major enemy 
warship throughout the war. 
When the larger ships did go 
out on cruises they kept a zig- 
zag course and were 
heavily protected by 
destroyers—two meas- 
ures for baffling sub- 
marine attack that 
seemed to best the 
cleverest of the U-boat 
commanders. 

The U-boats, checked 
in their success against 
warships, turned the 
more energetically to 
the campaign against 
merchant shipping. 





WHICH SANK THE 









“*LUSITANIA” 


The “restricted” campaign was the first 
stage, and while it was in_ progress 
the U-boats acted in pretty much the 
fashion that surface raiding craft had 
always done. Their orders were to make 
such prizes as were allowed by interna- 
tional law. Vessels were to be warned, and 
passengers and crews were to have an op- 
portunity to get away in lifeboats. In- 
deed, this was an ancient, unwritten law 
of the seas. That meant the familiar shot 
across the bow, an order to the merchant- 
man skipper to abandon ship, and the 
sinking of the captured vessel—or, some- 
times, a prize crew was put aboard and 
the craft taken to port as spoils of 
war. It was not so spectacular as 
torpedoing battleships, but it was 
risky business just the same. 

The “unrestricted” campaigns 
against merchant shipping inevitably 
developed and expanded—passed out 
of the limits of international law. 
The «an whereby a U-boat on the 








SCHWIEGER 
Commander of the U-2o. 


surface stopped a ship 
and sank it after pas- 
sengers and crews had 
taken to the boats was 
countered on the part 
of the Allied powers by 
arming merchantmen, 
especially the larger 
ones, with guns of a cal- 
iber that overmatched 
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the armament of the submarines. In 
February, 1915, the “unrestricted” cam- 
paign was declared. The German Govern- 
ment announced that it would treat the 
waters surrounding the British Isles as a 
war zone, in which any ship might be 
sunk without warning. This meant the 
torpedoing of merchant ships. With the 
announcement, the sinkings without warn- 
ing began, and a few months later the 
world was horrified by the tragedy of the 
Lusitania. 

Still, under the “unrestricted” cam- 
paign, the U-boat commanders all affirm 
that they gave ships warning whenever 
they could. They were, their own people 
insist, ordinary 


rines gave warning in the usual way—a 
shot across the bow and the command: 
“Abandon ship.” But there were the 
terrible exceptions, where big ships were 
torpedoed, sometimes with fearful loss 
of life. The Lusitania was the most start- 
ling example, and there were others. 
The gayest of all the raiders of the deep 
was the boat that sank the Lusitania— 
one of those jolly craft, loud with laughter 
and rollicking fellowship, with more of 
the spirit of an old three-master, full of 
hearty shipmates, than of an ultra-modern 
shell crammed with mechanism of intri- 
cate and deadly precision and designed to 
grope beneath the surface of the sea. 
Often, in listen- 





men carrying out 
orders, and did so 
as humanely as 
was normal for 
ordinary men who 
were living the 
abnormal lives of 
undersea raiders. 
On the _ other 
hand, it was eco- 
nomic wisdom to 
torpedo ships only 
when they could 
be sunk in no 
other way. A U- 
boat could carry 
only a limited 
supply of torpe- 
does, and _ these 
big missiles were 
mighty expensive. 
So there was this 
economic incen- 
tive for stopping 
vessels and sink- 
ing them by gun- 
fire, in which case 
there was an op- 
portunity to give 
warning and per- 





e champagne. And 
i “heft yet it was the 
mit passengers des U-20 


and crews to take 
to the boats. For 
the most part, 
throughout _ the 
war, the subma- 





ing to the stories 
of the subma- 
rines, I caught 
the note of cold, 
eerie adventure 
that took me back 
to Captain Nemo 
and the Nautilus, 
but there was no 
such note in the 
account of the 
U-20. Some of the 
yarns about her 
reminded me a bit 
of my jovial 
friend Count 
Luckner, the Sea 
Devil, and his 
raiding _ sailing- 
ship, the Seeadler, 
and some of his 
joyous adven- 
tures—take, for 
example, the pro- 
digious capture of 
the steamer 
loaded with 
20,000 cases of 











that 

wrought the deed 
that set the 
world aflame. 
Her command- 
er, who gave 














THE ‘‘U-20” IN HEAVY SEAS 


Looking forward from the bridge. Note the large gun mounted 
on the deck. 


the order that loosed the fateful torpedo, 
was lost in the war. I sought out men who 
had served under him aboard the U-zo, 
and came upon Lieutenant Rudolph Zent- 
ner, in the ancient city of Lubeck. Most 
of the submarine commanders look young, 
but he looked even younger—a slender, 
pleasantly smiling chap, with fiery red 
hair. His mother was born in New York, 
and he talked excellent English. Since the 
end of the war he has been in the wine 
importing business. I sat and talked with 
him in his office, and the place had a 
fragrance that reminded one of the old- 
time establishments on the corner before 
the days of prohibition. Zentner told me 
that he was an officer on a battleship when 
the war broke out, but that he, together 
with twenty-four other junior officers of 
his acquaintance, decided between them- 
selves that they would probably see more 
action in the submarine service. They did. 
Of the twenty-five, four survived the war. 
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Zentner ran one hand through 
his fiery hair, and leaned back 
in his swivel chair. 

“You want to know what 
kind of boat the U-20 was? 
Well, Tl tell you of some of 
the things that happened aboard 
—not the big things but the 
small ones.” 

“Righto,” I responded, giv- 
ing him a light for his pipe and 
lighting my own. 

“Tt was my first cruise. The 
U-20 stood out to sea on the 
day before Christmas, the first 
Christmas of the war. Instead 
of rigging up a tree with candles 
in a comfortable house and sit- 
ting down to midnight supper 
with many a toast, it was a case 
of standing on watch on deck or 
in the conning tower, of keep- 
ing an eye on more dials and 
gauges than one might ordi- 
narily see in a lifetime, and of 
living and sleeping in the most 
cramped quarters imaginable, 
while the U-zo stole its way 
along. That is not the best way 
to spend Christmas Eve, but 
war is all that your General— Ya, 
Sherman, ya, ya—said it was. Our task 
was to patrol the North Sea off the mouth 
of the Ems and to shoot a torpedo at 
any enemy warship that came within 
range. 

“Christmas day broke with a bright 
sky, frosty air, and a calm sea. Apparently 
the enemy was at home spending Christ- 
mas as a Christian should, because never a 
sign of British craft did we see. We had 
the ocean to ourselves. Nevertheless, duty 
is duty, and we kept a vigilant patrol all 
day. Night was something else again. No 
use watching in the dark, and the only 
thing to worry about was the possibility 
of being run down by some pagan craft 
that happened to be prowling around. No 
use of risking that. We might as well cele- 
brate Christmas serenely and with nothing 
on our minds. 

“*Close the hatches for diving,’ Com- 
mander Schwieger commanded. 
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“The U-20 took a comfortable 
dive and settled on the bottom. 

“And now,’ cried Command- 
er Schwieger, ‘we can celebrate 
Christmas.’ 

“The boat found a snug rest- 
ing place on the muddy floor of 
the North Sea, and we were 
comfortably settled for the night 
sixty feet below the surface of 
the water. 

“The tiny mess room was 
decorated in style. A _ green 
wreath hung at one end as a 
Christmas tree. We didn’t have 
any lighted candles on it. They 
would have been |too risky in 
the oil-reeking interior of a sub- 
marine. The tables were loaded 
with food. It all came out of 
cans, but we didn’t mind that. 
That one night, officers and 
men had their mess together. 
It was rather close quarters. 
We had a crew of four officers 
and thirty-two men. We were 
all in our leather submarine 
suits. It was no dress affair. 
No stiff bosoms, no tail coats. 

“Tn short, there were many drawbacks, 
but good spirits was not one of them. 
In the tight, overcrowded little mess room 
we ate and talked. The dinner was washed 
down with tea mixed with rum, and I lost 
count of the number of toasts that were 
drunk. No dinner is quite complete with- 
out an after-dinner speech. Commander 
Schwieger arose and delivered one, and 
a jolly oration it was. After dinner came a 
concert. Yes, we had an orchestra. It 
consisted of three pieces, a violin, a 
mandolin, and the inevitable nautical 
accordion. The Berlin Philharmonic does 
better, but our concert was good. 

“Even if it hadn’t sounded well, it 
would have been worth watching. Those 
sailors played with soul, especially the 
artist who handled the accordion. A rare 
fellow he was. He was not much taller than 
a ship’s bulwarks and as broad in the 
beam as a ferry boat. He had tiny, twin- 
kling blue eyes, and such whiskers you 
have never seen. His red beard spread all 











LIEUTENANT RUDOLPH ZENTNER 
Watch Officer of the U-20 under Commander Schwieger. 


over his chest. When you looked at him 
you could understand the origin of those 
bearded gnomes you find in old German 
legends. He was a fisherman from East 
Prussia, and could neither read nor write— 
the only German sailor I have ever seen 
who had to sign his name with three 
crosses. He was always laughing, but I 
rarely heard him speak a word. 

“Tf you had no soul for music, you could 
look at him and laugh. His little eyes were 
half closed with ecstasy and his bearded 
mouth was curved with a grin that was like 
the crescent of the moon, as he pumped 
the ‘squealer’ in and out. Perhaps there 
was the spirit of a Mozart behind that 
grotesque semblance.” 

“Feasting like that wasn’t the rule, 
was it?” I asked, laughing. 

“Tt might have been,” he replied, with a 
shaking of his head and a lugubrious 
grimace, “if it hadn’t been for the food. 

“We captured dozens of merchant ships, 
ordered their crews off, and sank the 
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vessels. With another kind of raiding craft 
we could have plundered our prizes of 
fresh provisions, but a U-boat seldom 
ventures to send a boarding crew onto a 
prize and snatch a bit of fresh meat and 
vegetables. We had to content ourselves 
with canned stuff, dried stuff, and hard- 
tack, and on long cruises the fare some- 
times became intolerable. 

“T remember one occasion when we be- 
came positively desperate for a decent 
bite to eat. We managed to capture a fine 
keg of butter. For a couple of days we 
piled butter on our hard-tack and thought 
it delicious. Everybody thought that the 
butter would do well for cooking, only 
we didn’t have anything decent to cook 
with it. The sailors positively sang a 
chorus: ‘If only we had something to fry 
in the butter.’ 

“Off the French coast the periscope 
showed a fleet of fishing boats busy at the 
nets. It was dangerous for a U-boat to 
show its conning tower in those waters— 
but we were desperate men. The fishermen 
saw a Submarine pop suddenly in their 
midst. From the stories that were told of 
the U-boats, they expected to be mas- 
sacred at once. They laughed and cheered 
and got very busy when they discovered 
that all the U-boat wanted was some fresh 
fish. We crammed our boat with fish, fine 
big fellows—bonitos—with a pinkish meat. 
By way of a joke we gave the fishermen an 
order on the French Government as pay- 
ment. 

“And now there was fresh fish, fried in 
butter, grilled in butter, sautéed in butter, 
all that we could eat. We took a comfort- 
able station, submerged, so that we might 
not be disturbed, and you can bet that 
jaws worked until they were tired. After- 
ward, the orchestra played loudly’ and 
merrily, the fisherman with the fancy 
whiskers doing his mightiest.” 

This tale of the butter and fish re- 
minded me of an incident related by Com- 
mander Spiess, the same who was Wed- 
digen’s watch officer aboard the U-9 when 
the Aboukir, Hogue, and Cressy were sunk. 
He was in command of the U-zg on a long 
hard cruise in northern waters. All on 
board were “fed-up” with canned stuff 
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and hard-tack. They steered for one of 
the Orkney Islands, inhabited only by 
goats. A party went ashore with rifles. 
The hunt for wild goats was a thing to de- 
light a sportsman’s heart. They ac- 
cumulated a good buck and returned to 
the boat. That day there was a magnificent 
feast of roast goat aboard a U-boat in the 
sub-Arctic. 

Zentner was staring at the ceiling. 

“Of course,” he remarked, “there were 
times when joy was not exactly unconfined 
—when it looked as if our goose was 
cooked.” 

“For instance,” I prompted him. 

“Tt was early in the war,” he went on, 
“when we were rather green. Commander 
Schwieger took time out for a few minutes 
to talk to the engineering officer, and left 
me in charge of the conning tower. We 
were running submerged. Through the 
periscope I saw two buoys ahead. Later on 
I should have known exactly what they 
meant, but then they seemed a bit peculiar 
but nothing more. 

““Keep exact depth,’ I ordered. 

“Suddenly there was a peculiar racket. 
It sounded as if huge chains were banging 
against the boat and were being dragged 
over it. The men at the diving rudders 
shouted that the apparatus was out of 
control. A glance at the gauges showed 
me that our speed had slowed down, and 
that we were sinking. The boat turned this 
way and that, lurching and staggering 
drunkenly. She continued to sink, and 
presently hit bottom with a bump. We 
were in a hundred feet of water. 

“T looked through the window of the 
conning tower, and all I could see was a 
maze of meshes and chains and links. Now 
I knew the meaning of those buoys. They 
were supporting a net. We had run into 
the net, and now were entangled in it. 
Later on, such a net would have been hung 
with bombs, like tomatoes on a vine. 
Thank heaven, they had hung none on the 
net we rammed. But meanwhile we were 
caught. It was a new situation, and seem- 
ingly a hopeless one. We were sure we were 
caught fast and could never get out of 
those deadly meshes. You can bet there 
was no laughing and singing on board 
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now. Each man thought of his home in 
Germany and how he would never see it 
again. I did not see our bewhiskered 
fisherman, but I am sure the smile under 
his red beard was straightened out. 

“Reverse engines,’ Commander Schwie- 
ger ordered. The only thing we could 
think of was to try to back out. 

“There was a great straining and 
cracking and clanking, and then we heard a 
familiar whirr—the propellers of de- 
stroyers. They no doubt had been lurking 
in the distance in such a way that they 
could observe a disturbance of the net— 
telling of a big fish. Now they were coming 
to see if they could make matters worse 
for us. Luckily, they did not have depth 
bombs in those days, or we should have 
been done for. The gauges were the whole 
world to us now. I had never gazed at 
anything so eagerly before. Yes, we were 
backing. With a ripping and rending we 
were tearing our way out of the net. 

“We were clear, and away we went. All 
that remained to worry us was the sound 
of propellers. It followed us. The destroy- 
ers were keeping right above us. We 
dodged to right and to left, and still that 
accursed sound. You can easily tell a 
destroyer from another ship by the sound 
of the propeller, which in a destroyer has a 
much higher note—a shrill, angry buzz. 
Our periscope was down, but still some- 
thing was giving us away on the surface, 
for those destroyers kept after us, no mat- 
ter how we went. They were waiting for us 
to emerge, to shoot at us or ram us. We 
couldn’t guess what the trouble was, but 
merely kept on going, trying in vain to 
lose those persistent hounds that were on 
our trail. 

“This kept up hour after hour. We ran 
blindly under water, keeping as deep as 
we could. We didn’t know much about 
where we were going. Any attempt to rise 
to periscope depth and take a look 
through the asparagus, and we should 
probably have been rammed. Night came 
on, and we plucked up courage. Perhaps 
darkness was hiding that something on the 
surface, whatever it was, that was mark- 
ing our trail. 

“About the time that complete darkness 
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settled on the sea above, we set a wild 
weird course, going as fast as we could. 
Sure enough, the sound of the propellers 
grew faint, and we lost it altogether. 
After continuing for a safe distance, we 
came to the surface. It did not take long 
to solve the mystery. One of the cables of 
the net out of which we had torn away had 
remained fouled, held fast by our upper 
works. We had been dragging it along 
behind us. The other end was attached to 
one of the buoys, which had been floating 
on the surface. We had been carrying with 
us a floating marker, which the destroyers 
had finally lost in the darkness.” 

Through the window as we talked we 
could see the snow falling in the streets of 
old Lubeck. People hurried along, wrap- 
ping themselves more snugly against the 
cold wind. 

“We shall have two feet of snow,” said 
the man with red hair. Then, drumming 
on the desk with a pencil, he returned to 
his story. His long, strong face warped 
with a smile of droll memory. His blue 
eyes narrowed as he hunted around in 
memory for incidents and details. 

“T had a strange bedfellow aboard the 
U-20,” he said. ‘We were short of room 
and, when the boat was fully loaded, there 
was one torpedo more than there was place 
for. I accommodated it in my bunk. I slept 
beside it. I had it lashed in place at the 
outside of the narrow bunk, and it kept me 
from rolling out of bed when the boat did 
some of its fancy rolling. At first I was kept 
awake a bit by the thought of having so 
much T. N. T. in bed with me. Then I got 
used to it, and it really made quite a com- 
fortable ‘Dutch wife.’ Then, after a while, 
I acquired another bedfellow. 

“Two hundred miles or so off the coast 
of Ireland we met a sailing ship one day. 
It was Spanish or Portuguese, I don’t 
know which—the Maria de Molenos. 
Its crew were all Negroes. We told them to 
abandon ship, and they obeyed with a will. 
A bit of sea was running, but not enough to 
make a lather, and the lifeboats were sure 
to be picked up. A bit of gunnery practice, 
and the Maria de Molenos settled down 
for her bit of vertical navigation. As the 
gentle swell of the sea closed over her 
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sinking deck, all the usual débris that 
follows the foundering of a ship remained 
floating on the water. We even spied a cow 
swimming about. No, it wasn’t a cow that 
was destined to become my bedfellow, 
although we regretted that we hadn’t a 
stable aboard to accommodate her. 

“T was standing on the submarine’s 
deck. Near by was the musical fisherman 
with the incredible spread of beard. He 
was a pervasive cuss. One always seemed 
to notice him around. 

“* Ach himmel, der kleine hund (Heavens, 
the little dog].’ He was usually silent, 
but now he spoke in a loud, pathetic, and 
even blubbering voice, and pointed out 
into the water. 

“A small wooden box was bobbing up 
and down in the rough sea. A little head 
was thrust above it. A black dachshund 
was in the water, supporting itself on the 


box with its front paws. The iron soul of * 


the crew melted. We steered over to the 
box and pulled the dog on deck. Then and 
there, it was adopted into our affectionate 
family. We christened it after the lost ship 
—Maria de Molenos. 

“We already had one dog, and Maria 
made two. A few days later it was six. 
Maria had a litter of four fine puppies. 
Our radiantly bewhiskered fisherman made 
himself the skipper of the canine part of 
the U-20’s population, and spent most of 
his time thereafter taking care of the dogs. 
When we got back to port, we decided 
that six dogs were too many for one sub- 
marine. We gave three of the pups to 
other boats, and kept the fourth. That left 
us with three dogs, which was about right. 
We were hard put to find decent quarters 
for them, so they slept in the bunks. I 
took the puppy into my bed. So every 
night I slept with a torpedo and a 
puppy.” 

“A merry boat, indeed,” I agreed with 
him. 

Zentner had a thoughtful expression as 
he replied: 

“She was a jolly boat, the U-20, and a 
kindly boat—and she sank the Lusitania.” 

I was interested in Commander 
Schwieger, who had struck the fateful 
blow, who had won the execration of 
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millions of men around the globe. I asked 
about him. 

“Tf you want a good and pleasant boat,” 
Zentner replied, “you must have a good 
and  pileasant skipper. Commander 
Schwieger was one of the few U-boat 
officers who was in the submarine service 
when the war began. He was one of the 
ablest officers we had and a recognized 
expert on submarine matters—one of the 
few commanders who were consulted by 
Grand Admiral von Tirpitz and on whose 
advice Von Tirpitz relied. The records 
credit him with having sunk 190,000 tons 
of Allied shipping. 

“He was about thirty-two years old 
when the war started, and was unmarried. 
Of an old Berlin family, he was very well 
educated, and had in the highest degree 
the gifts of poise and urbane courtesy. 
He was tall, broad-shouldered, and of a 
distinguished bearing, with  well-cut 
features, blue eyes, and blond hair—a 
particularly fine looking fellow. He was 
the soul of kindness toward the officers and 
men under him. His temperament was 
joyous and his talk full of gayety and 
pointed wit. He had the gifts to command 
both respect and liking, and was a general 
favorite in the German Navy.” 

What Zentner told me about Com- 
mander Schwieger only bore out what I 
had heard elsewhere about the man. 
Every one who had known him spoke 
of him with regard, affection, and perhaps 
a trifle of pity. I gathered that the case 
of the man who sank the Lusitania rep- 
resents one of the curious, poignant 
tragedies of the war. 

Zentner was not on board the U-20 
when she sank the Lusitania. During that 
cruise he remained behind on leave, taking 
a course in wireless telegraphy. But he 
was able to tell me about the disastrous 
event, and I gathered accounts of it from 
other men to whom Commander Schwieger 
had told the story. The sum of it all makes 
a swift, calamitous tale. 

The U-20 stood out to sea on April 30, 
1915. Her orders were to patrol the waters 
to the southwest of Ireland and to enforce 
the submarine blockade that Germany 
had declared against England. She was to 
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torpedo any boat she en- 
countered in the zone of 
the blockade. Apparently 
it is untrue—in spite of 
what has often been said, 
and | what most of us 
thought — that she was | *’°" 
sent out withspecialorders 
to sink the Lusitania. On | 3*° 
May sth, the U-boat sank 
an English sailing ship, 
and on the next morning 
sank an English steamer. 
At noon of the same day 
she sighted a passenger 
steamer of the White Star 
Line, but the ship was too 
far away to be torpedoed. 
Later in the afternoon 
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she torpedoed and sank | 7? ’™ 
an English steamer. For | , ,. 
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two days more the U-20 : 
continued its patrolling 
cruise off the southwest 
coast of Ireland. The fog | 4.29 >=. 
was so dense as to make 
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operations almost useless. 
No ships were sunk. The 
oil supply was running a 
low, and only two tor- { ih 
pedoes were left. On the |~ | isi ae 

morning of the 7th, the 
fog was as dense as ever. 
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The U-2o turned its nose 
homeward for Wilhelms- 
haven, and kept its course 
until 2:20 in the after- 
noon. The fog by now had lifted a bit. 

The following is translated from Com- 
mander Schwieger’s official log kept aboard 
the U-20. It was given to me by Com- 
mander —-—, a former companion-in- 
arms of Schwieger: 


2:20 P. M. Directly in front of us I sighted 
four funnels and masts of steamer at right 
angles to our course, coming from south-south- 
west and going towards Galley Head. It is 
recognized as a passenger steamer. 

2:25. Have advanced eleven meters toward 
steamer, in hope it will change its course along 
the Irish coast. 

2:35. Steamer turns, takes direction to 
Queenstown, and thereby makes it possible for 


SCHWIEGER’S OWN STORY OF THE 


This is the page from his log book in which he describes the attack 
and disaster. A brief translation appears elsewhere on this page. 


‘*LUSITANIA”’ 


us to approach it for shot. We proceed at high 
speed in order to reach correct position. 

3:10. Torpedo shot at distance of 700 
meters, going 3 meters below the surface. 
Hits steering center behind bridge. Unusually 
great detonation with large cloud of smoke 
and débris shot above the funnels. In addition 
to torpedo, a second explosion must have 
taken place. (Boiler, coal, or powder?) Bridge 
and part of the ship where the torpedo hit are 
torn apart, and fire follows. 

The ship stops and very quickly leans over 
to starboard, at the same time sinking at the 
bow. It looksas though it would capsize in a 
short time. There is great confusion on board. 
Boats are cleared and many of them lowered 
into the water. Many boats, fully loaded, 
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drop down into the water bow- or stern-first 
and capsize. The boats on the port side cannot 
be made clear because of the slanting position. 
At the front of the ship the name Lusitania 
in gold letters can be seen. The chimneys are 
painted black. The stern flag is not hoisted. 
The ship was going twenty miles an hour. 


The log, so far as it pertains to the event, 
closes with an entry that states that the 
steamer seemed badly hit and sure to 
sink—which seems to refer to a possible 
supposition that two torpedoes might be 
needed to sink so large a ship—and then 
goes on: “I could not have sent a torpedo 
into the crowd of those passengers who 
were trying to save themselves.” 

From Commander Max Valentiner, 
one of Germany’s most widely acclaimed 
U-boat commanders, I have the story as 
Commander Schwieger told it to his 
brother officers. I shall give it in a tran- 
script of Valentiner’s own way of telling it: 

“One day, shortly after the U-20 
returned from the cruise during which it 
sank the Lusitania, I met Captain 
Schwieger, who was a very good friend of 
mine. We fell to talking, and he gave me a 
full account of the sinking, which was the 
talk of the day. 

“““We had started back for Wilhelms- 
haven,’ he said, ‘and were drawing near 
the Channel. There was a heavy sea and a 
thick fog, with small chance of sinking 
anything. At the same time, a destroyer 
steaming through the fog might stumble 
over us before we knew anything about it. 
So I submerged to twenty meters, below 
periscope depth. About an hour and a half 
later I heard the sound of powerful screws 
—not the propellers of a destroyer. I 
went up to ten meters and took a look 
through the periscope. I saw a big armored 
cruiser. It had passed right over us, and 
was now disappearing at full speed. 

““After I was through swearing,’ 
Schwieger said, ‘I noticed that the fog 
was lifting. Presently I could see blue sky. 
I brought the boat to the surface, and we 
continued our course above water. A few 
minutes after we emerged I sighted on the 
horizon a forest of masts and stacks. At 
first I thought they must belong to several 
ships. Then I saw it was a great steamer 
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coming over the horizon. It was coming 
our way. I dived at once, hoping to get a 
shot at it. 

“*When the steamer was two miles 
away, it changed its course. I had no hope 
now, even if we hurried at our best speed, 
of getting near enough to attack her. 
I called my pilot, an old-time captain of 
the merchant marine, to take a look at her 
through the periscope. At that instant, 
while he was coming in answer to my call, 
I saw the steamer change her course again. 
She was coming directly at us. She could 
not have steered a more perfect course if 
she had deliberately tried to give us a dead 
shot. A short fast run, and we waited. 

““T had already shot away my best tor- 
pedoes, and had left only two bronze ones 
—not so good. The steamer was four hun- 
dred yards away when I gave an order to 
fire. The torpedo hit, and there was 
rather a small detonation and instantly 
afterward a much heavier one. The pilot 
was beside me. I told him to have a look 
at close range. He put his eye to the 
periscope, and after a brief scrutiny yelled: 

“* “My God, it’s the Lusitania!” 

“*T took my position at the periscope 
again. The ship was sinking with unbeliev- 
able rapidity. There was a terrible panic 
on her deck. Overcrowded lifeboats, fairly 
torn from their positions, dropped into the 
water. Desperate people ran helplessly 
up and down the decks. Men and women 
jumped into the water, and tried to swim 
to empty, overturned lifeboats. It was the 
most terrible sight I have ever seen. It 
was impossible for me to give any help. I 
could have saved only a handful. And 
then the cruiser that had passed us was 
not very far away, and must have picked 
up the distress signals. She would shortly 
appear, I thought. The scene was too 
horrible to watch, and I gave orders to 
dive to twenty meters, and away.’”’ 

That was the account Schwieger gave 
shortly after the event. He told it asa man 
who has a vivid impression with full de- 
tails. To Commander Valentiner’s account 
I can add the statement that it agrees sub- 
stantially with other stories of the sinking 
of the Lusitania—stories heard from Com- 
mander Schwieger and his officers. 
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THEY SANK THE “LUSITANIA” 
Commander Schwieger, at the left, holds one of the U-20’s three pets. 


Several suppositions seem to be dis- 
proved. One is that it was Max Valentiner 
who destroyed the great liner. Another is 
that the U-boat commander mistook the 
Lusitania for an auxiliary cruiser. Ap- 
parently Schwieger did not realize the 
identity of the ship when he loosed the 
torpedo, but discovered it immediately 
after. Still another assumption is that he 
fired two torpedoes. He fired only one. A 
fourth belief is that the U-20 was sent 
out with particular orders to sink the 
Lusitania. The boat apparently went out 
on a routine mission of enforcing the sub- 
marine blockade that Germany had an- 
nounced. 

Nothing is cleared up about the supposi- 
tion that the Lusitania sank as quickly 
as she did largely because of the detonation 
of war explosives she carried aboard. The 
supposition is well-nigh universally held in 
Germany, where people point to an alleged 
statement of Dudley Field Malone, then 
Collector of the Port of New York, that 
the Lusitania had aboard 4,200 cases of 
Springfield cartridges, 11 tons of gun- 
powder, and 5,500 barrels of ammunition. 
But even so, any such explosion does not 





seem, in the minds of German naval men, 
to explain sufficiently the rapidity with 
which the ship sank. It is a common theory 
among them that the high speed at which 
the Lusitania was traveling broke down 
the vessel’s water-tight compartments 
after she was hit. Then the pressure of 
the water would have been sufficient to 
have broken down one partition after 
another, until the whole was flooded. 

But regarding the question as to whether 
or not the Lusitania was an armed auxili- 
ary cruiser carrying war explosives, that 
was thoroughly investigated by the United 
States Federal authorities. As a result, in 
August, 1918, Judge Julius M. Mayer 
handed down his decision in which he said: 
“The proof is absolute that she was not 
and never had been armed, nor did she 
carry any explosives.”’ 

Upon his return to Wilhelmshaven, 
Commander Schwieger was congratulated 
on all sides for his sinking of the giant liner. 
He supposed, and his comrades agreed 
with him, that while there had been some 
loss of life it had not been large, that the 
ship remained afloat long enough for 
rescue ships, which did not have to come 
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from any great distance, to save most of 
the passengers and crew. Schwieger had 
seen that the vessel was sinking fast, but 
did not dream that she would plunge the 
way she did. 

Only after reading foreign newspapers 
did he understand the immensity and 
horror of the disaster he had wrought. He 
was appalled to discover the anger of out- 
raged humanity that his act had aroused. 
Then he got a reprimand from the Kaiser 
for having sunk the liner. The other sub- 
marine officers resented it bitterly. 

“Schwieger had merely carried out 
orders. He had been ordered to sink any 
ship he could in the blockaded waters. 
He had seen a big steamer and torpedoed 
it. Any other U-boat officer would have 
done the same, would have been compelled 
to do the same.” So they all said. But 
the customs and usages of civilized na- 
tions had long since established a univer- 
sally recognized unwritten law. That law 
decreed that in time of war belligerents had 
a right to capture enemy merchantmen. 
It went further, and conceded to them the 
right to sink their prizes—but only after 
challenging each ship and then allowing all 
on board to get away in lifeboats. Appar- 
ently, the Germans had been adhering to 
this unwritten law of the sea up to the time 
of the Lusitania tragedy. Hence, what 
possible justification could there be for 
such a deed? 

Some months later, the German Govern- 
ment again went on record by officially 
recognizing the existence of this ancient 
law of civilized natiens. In one of its notes 
to the United States appeared these words: 


In accordance with the general principles 
of visit and search and destruction of mer- 
chant vessels recognized by international law, 
such vessels, both within and without the 
area declared as naval war zone, shall not be 
sunk without warning and without saving 
human lives, unless these ships attempt to 
escape or offer resistance. 


From his log it is clear that Schwie- 
ger neither gave warning nor took the 
trouble to find out what ship it was that 
was passing. He found it out—or rather, his 
subordinate found it out for him—when it 
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was too late, after he had fired his torpedo. 
He simply sank the great liner, watched 
her start to keel over, then closed his 
hatch, gave the order to dive, and headed 
for Germany. 

Although we are all familiar with some 
of the story of the Lusitania, in order to 
round out this narrative I decided to inter- 
view one of the survivors. Last winter, 
at a Whitehall Club luncheon in New 
York City, I was introduced to C. W. 
Bowring, a tall, fine-looking, white-haired, 
broad-shouldered shipping man. After- 
wards, I learned that he was one of the 
Lusitania survivors. So I called on him, 
thinking that he might be just the man 
to give me a coherent account. 

From a drawer he took a yellow strip of 
newspaper, backed on cardboard to pre- 
serve it. It was the famous Von Bernstorff 
advertisement that had appeared in all 
of the New York morning newspapers on 
May 1, 1915, the day the Lusitania was 
announced to sail. It had been inserted 
near the Cunard Line advertisement: 
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“When I was rescued, of course, I was 
wringing wet,” said Mr. Bowring. “But 
I put my hands in my pockets to see what 
might still be there. This water-soaked ad 
from The New York Times was all that I 
found. It is my one souvenir from the 
Lusitania.” Then he told me the tale. 
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“Along about noon on May 7th, as we 
were skirting the Irish Coast, I went up 
on the hurricane deck to get a bit of exer- 
cise, and the purser and I were tossing a 
medicine ball. Standing alongside me play- 
ing ball with some one else was Elbert 
Hubbard. That was the last I saw of him. 

“We went down to lunch rather late, 
and were sitting at the table when the 
explosion came. Shattered glass from the 
porthole windows splattered all around us. 
I got up and hurried on deck. The Purser 
rushed off to his office. That was the last 
I saw of him. 

“When I got on deck the passengers 
were milling around, running in all di- 
rections, but there was no panic, no scream- 
ing. The ship had already started to list to 
starboard and the crew was trying to 
lower the boats. One boat got halfway 
down. But one end gave way and dumped 
all her crowd of passengers into the sea. A 
second boat got down part-way, then some- 
thing happened to the ropes. Down it fell, 
right on top of the first crowd—smashing 
them, of course. Seeing the way things 
were going and that not many had on life 
preservers, I decided to go after mine. As 
I went down the companionway, I passed 
Alfred G. Vanderbilt. He was sitting 
calmly on a sofa—just sitting, thinking, 
not a bit excited. That was the last I ever 
saw of him. 

“T carried seven life belts back on deck 
and passed them around. Near by stood a 
gentleman and his daughter who also had 
been at the Purser’s table at lunch. She 
had no belt, so I fastened one about her. It 
saved her life. Then I tried to get over to 
the port side of the ship. But by then the 
list was so great that I couldn’t make it 
and slid back. The liner was going over 
fast. I saw how hopeless it was to attempt 
to get away in a boat. So I waited until 
the deck rail was within eight feet or so of 
the water. Then I jumped. 

“T had always been keen about sports 
and was a fair swimmer. But never before 
had I tried swimming with my clothes on. 
I struck out, but kept glancing back, keep- 
ing one eye on the ship. In another moment 
or two she would be flat on her side, and I 
saw that unless I made more speed I should 
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be crushed by one of the huge stacks. A few 
moments after that it looked as if I might 
get hit by the mainmast. So I slowed up 
a bit and it fell right in front of me. 
Clambering over it, I headed for an empty 
lifeboat. Before I reached it I saw the nose 
of the Lusitania disappear. Her stern rose 
high in the air. She seemed to poise there 
for a moment and then, with a lunge, she 
vanished. Instead of causing a vortex and 
sucking us down, as I had always heard 
would happen, the sea seemed to hump up 
like a big hill. Then, as it flattened out, I 
was carried farther away. 

“One of the ship’s officers clambered into 
the lifeboat with me. She was half-full of 
water, and we tried to bale her out with our 
hands. Then we spent the next few hours 
diving in and out of the water, rescuing as 
many as we could. Most of the people 
we got hold of were already dead, but we 
got some twenty safely into the boat. Later 
we were picked up by a trawler. 

“From her deck we beheld a strange 
sight that is still a mystery to me. It was of 
a young woman, sitting in a wicker chair, 
serenely riding the waves. There she sat 
as though it were always done that way. 
When we pulled over to her she was stone 
cold—unconscious. We brought her to, 
finally. But she seemed to have no recol- 
lection of what had happened. Chair and 
all, she simply had been lifted off one of 
the decks by the rushing water when the 
ship went down. To-day she is one of the 
best-known women in the British Empire 
—Lady Rhondda, who, since the war has 
gained international fame managing her 
father’s vast coal-mining interests.” 

Although many of the survivors testified 
that the Lusitania had been hit by two 
torpedoes, Mr. Bowring agrees with the 
U-boat commander that there was only 
one. In less than twenty minutes after the 
torpedo shattered her hull the Lusitania 
had vanished beneath the surface of the 
ocean along with 1,152 of her passengers 
and crew. And there she lies to this day, 
off Old Head of Kinsale, on the southern 
coast of Ireland, in 250 feet of water. 


Later in the same year the U-20 sank 
the liner Cymric. The passengers got away 
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in the lifeboats. Three torpedoes were ex- 
ploded against the hull, and then it took 
five hours before the ship went down. A few 
weeks later the U-20 tried to torpedo the 
15,000-ton Orduna, of the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, but the liner eluded 
the missiles and got away. The next big 
victim was the Hesperian, of 10,000 tons, 
which was sunk on its way from Liverpool 
to Quebec and Montreal. 

Another tragic shadow touches briefly 
the path of the “jolly” boat—the U-2o0 
—a contact with some of the dark, melo- 
dramatic intrigues of our time. In 1916, Sir 


* Roger Casement went to Ireland by the 


U-boat route to lead a revolt against Eng- 
land. there. He was soon caught and 


. hanged. As a quick sequel, the Easter Re- 


bellion in Dublin broke out. It was sup- 
pressed with bloody fighting and execu- 
tions by the firing squad. Out of it came 
the long, desperate struggle of Sinn Fein 
and the founding of the Irish Free State. 
The U-20 accompanied the boat that took 
Casement and landed him on the west 
shore of Ireland. Commander Zentner tells 
of talking with the ill-starred passenger. 
One memory lingers. The stately, bearded 
Irishman told the young U-boat officer: 
“T know I shall be hanged.” And there 
was in the exclamation a tone of somber 
foreboding and foretelling that looked evil 
destiny in the face, and did not shirk it. 


The snow was falling white and wind- 
swept in Lubeck. A flame-topped head 
rested back against two folded hands. 
Zentner told me of the last cruise of U-2o0. 

“We cast off from dock on Friday, 
October 13, 1916. Friday, the 13th—it 
promised bad luck. Nothing much hap- 
pened until, off the coast of Norway, we 
encountered our fellow craft, the U-3o. 
She was in distress. Her engines had broken 
down, and she was making only three 
knots an hour. We offered to stay along 
with her and stand by if anything hap- 
pened. Sailing on Friday, the 13th, was 
bad luck enough—we should have known 
better than to have anything to do with 
the U-30. She was a Jonah. 


“Almost two years before, when our 
submarine fleet had set out on one of its 
first trips, the U-30 sank in Emden 
Harbor in 120 ft. of water, with all except 
three of her crew. We passed that way a 
couple of days later. The tapping of the 
men in the sunken hull was just ceasing. 
It was three months before the boat and 
its dead were brought to the surface. 
After that the U-30 had been overhauled 
and been refitted. It seemed a staunch 
enough craft, but was always getting into 
trouble. It was a Jonah boat, surely. 
And now it was struggling with broken 
engines to get back to harbor. 

“The boats were running on the surface 
near the Danish coast when both went 
aground. Between the wind, the tide, and 
the waves, they were pushed onto a bar 
in such fashion that they were finally 
lodged. We struggled for hours to get them 
off, but it was of no use. We were in Danish 
territorial waters, and if we were found 
there we should be interned. 

“* We'll blow up the boats,’ said Com- 
mander Schwieger. 

“We sent a wireless to the ‘nearest 
German base to have a boat come in a 
hurry and get us. It arrived. We took ship’s 
papers and personal belongings off the 
U-30, and placed a few bombs. The rescue 
boat pushed off. Two loud explosions and 
what had been a fine submarine was in an 
instant transformed into scrap iron. I 
suppose the U-zo still lies there rusting on 
a shoal off the coast of Denmark. 

“Commander Schwieger assumed com- 
mand of the U-88, a new, big boat of the 
latest design, and took most of his old 
crew with him. I made two cruises with 
him and then missed a cruise, just as I had 
done when the Lusitania was sunk. The 
boat never came back. It was lost with all 
on board, during September, 1917, proba- 
bly in the North Channel between Scot- 
land and Ireland. I have never heard what 
fate befell my comrades. One rumor is that 
they hit a mine. Another is that they were 
sunk by a British Q-ship. Schwieger and 
his men had gone to join the victims of the 
Lusitania on the floor of the sea.” 


Next month: Battles Beneath the Waves 
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Life in the Death House 


A Second Article in a Series on Criminals 


LEWIS E. LAWES 


WARDEN OF SING SING PRISON 


SUPPOSE YOU had some strange new 
disease that enabled your doctor to tell 
you the exact day and hour you would die 
some six weeks hence! What would you 
do in the meantime? I have put the ques- 
tion to a number of my friends, and have 
received various answers. Some say they 
would continue to seek and hope for a 
cure until the very last; some say that, with 
death so certain, they would prefer to 
meet it by committing. suicide; some say 
they would make peace with their God and 
calmly wait for the end; some say that they 
would “eat, drink, and be merry’’—enjoy 
life while it lasted; and some of them freely 


admit that they don’t know what they 
would do—that one guess would be as 
good as another. 

Since January 1, 1920, when I became 
Warden of Sing Sing, 176 men and 4 
women have been face to face with death 
in Sing Sing’s death house. I can tell you 
what they did while they waited for the 
fatal hour. 

Under the laws of the State of New York, 
“A conviction shall not be had upon a 
plea of guilty when the crime charged is 
or may be punishable by death.” This re- 
quires a trial by jury for a conviction of 
murder in the first degree, regardless of 
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whether or not a confession has been made. 
Incidentally, this provision was written 
into the law because it had been found that 
people had, in some instances, confessed to 
murders that they had not committed, and 
had even been executed without repudia- 
tion, or any claim of innocence. 

To convict of murder in the first degree, 
it is necessary, first, to establish the 
corpus delicti {the substantial or funda- 
mental fact or facts of a crime], and then 
prove either “deliberate and premedi- 
tated design to effect the death of the 
person killed,” or that the defendant, 
“without design to effect death,” partici- 
pated “in the commission of, or in an at- 
tempt to commit, a felony either upon, or 
affecting, the person killed,” such as arson, 
robbery, burglary, etc. 

To establish the corpus delicti, it must 
be proved that the person killed is in fact 
“the person alleged to have been killed,” 
and that the “killing was done by the de- 
fendant.” These provisions are made 
necessary by the well-known fact that it 
has often happened that a body has been 
identified as that of a person who was 
later found to be alive, and by the fur- 
ther fact that the killing may have been 
done by another person than the defend- 
ant. It must then be proved that the killing 
was “deliberate,” or was incidental to the 
commission of a felony. 

The proof of these facts beyond a “rea- 
sonable doubt” frequently involves tech- 
nicalities that, while apparently insignif- 
icant to the layman, are vital legally, and 
often sufficient to offset what appear to 
be the essential facts. Thus, it happens 
that it is seldom that a person who is able 
to have eminent defense attorneys is con- 
victed of murder in the first degree, and 
very rare indeed that such a person is 
executed. Incidentally, a large number of 
those who are executed were too poor to 
hire a lawyer, counsel being appointed for 
them by the state. 

On account of legal technicalities, there 
is—as every lawyer knows—always a 
chance of reversal in the Court of Appeals. 
So, more than go per cent. of those com- 
mitted to the death house either expect or 
hope for a reversal that would give them a 
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new trial, although the chances are only a 
little better than one out of ten. However, 
in the event of a reversal, the chances are 
eleven out of twelve for an acquittal, or 
conviction in a lower degree of homicide, 
sometimes as second degree manslaughter, 
which usually carries a penalty of from 
two and a half to five years. Thus, al- 
though sentenced to die, most of the con- 
demned continue to fight for life and 
liberty. There are, however, some who re- 
fuse to make an appeal to the higher courts, 
although in New York such action is taken 
automatically, as a matter of law, and this 
stays the execution. 

When the conviction is affirmed, a new 
date is set for the execution, but there is 
still hope of life by commutation to 
“natural life,” by the Governor, the 
chances being about one out of three. 
These commutations are largely deter- 
mined by the vote of the Justices, which is 
sometimes four to three, thus indicating 
a high percentage of doubt, or may be rec- 
ommended by the prosecuting attorney 
for “services rendered the state” in secur- 
ing the conviction of one or more accom- 
plices. In some instances, commutations 
have been granted only an hour. or two 
before the execution was to take place. 
Hence, most of the condemned continue 
to hope for life in the face of the denial 
of their appeal. In the event of a commu- 
tation to “natural life,” the chances of 
being eventually released from prison are 
only about five out of a hundred. The 
“cheating of the chair,” by escape or 
suicide, is rendered practically impossible 
by the form and construction of the “‘new”’ 
death house and the extraordinary pre- 
cautions and ceaseless vigilance that are 
taken against these possible contingencies. — 

The “old” death house was a small stone 
building attached to the cell-block annex 
of the main prison. The execution chamber 
was immediately adjoining, and the “little 
green door”’ that led to it and to death was 
in plain view of the condemned prisoners 
awaiting execution. The last short walk 
took the prisoner past the cells of some 
of those waiting execution, and all could 
hear the hum of the deadly motor, and 
even the noise made by the drills and saws 
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used in the autopsy immediately after the 
execution. 

These conditions tended to drive even 
the strongest minded insane, and resulted 
in desperate efforts being made to effect an 
escape. Two of these escapes were success- 
ful, although one man who had killed a 
keeper in escaping was recaptured and 
executed, and the two men involved in 
the other escape were found drowned in 
the Hudson River. 

. The new death house, officially called 
the condemned cells, but referred to as the 
“slaughter house” by most Sing Sing pris- 
oners, is located within the walls, but is 
completely separated from the other prison 
buildings. Completed in 1922, at a cost of 
nearly $300,000, it is a prison within a 
prison, and has its own kitchen, hospital, 
exercise yards, and visiting room. There 
are two wings of twelve cells each for men, 
one separate wing of three cells for women, 
six cells in the hospital section, and six 
cells in the pre-execution chamber, to 
which the condemned are removed on the 
morning of the day of execution. This 
section, referred to as the “dance hall” 





Photograph by Fairchild Aérial Surveys 
SING SING AS ITS INMATES NEVER SEE IT 
The arrow indicates the death chamber. Covered passages connect it with the central pre-execution 


chamber and thence with the cell wings. The passages and walls form four exercise yards used by men. 
The women’s exercise yard is the square space at the left, near the greenhouses. 


by the condemned, is connected by a cor- 


ridor with “in back,” or the execution 
chamber, and the “ice box,” or morgue, 
adjoining. 


The law stipulates “solitary confine- 
ment” for the condemned, and they are 
so confined except for a 15-minute exer- 
cise period, during which they may walk or 
play handball in one of the three small 
exercise enclosures, which are floored with 
concrete and admit of no view except the 
sky above. While locked in the cell, no 
condemned prisoner can see another, al- 
though it is possible to converse with the 
prisoner in the cells on either side. 

The condemned prisoner is “dressed in” 
upon arrival in clothing that is of such a 
quality that it cannot easily be used to 
make a rope in an attempt at suicide by 
hanging, although one such suicide has 
been accomplished in this way. Formerly, 
a prisoner saved bits of cotton used in 
applying medicine to his eyes and made a 
short rope that was later discovered, when 
his cell was changed—a thing that is now 
done at frequent but irregular intervals. 

Felt slippers are substituted for shoes 
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that might conceivably be used as a weap- 
on, either against a keeper or in an at- 
tempt at suicide. Special shoes, made in the 
prison, are supplied for the exercise period, 
as all other shoes have a small piece of 
steel under the instep that might be taken 
out and used as a weapon. Knives, forks, 
and pepper are not permitted, and the 
meals are served through a small opening 
in the barred door, in vessels of soft alum- 
inum that are taken up immediately after 
the meal is finished. 

Pencils are not allowed, and only one 
kind of a pen, which is returned to the 
keeper. Mail is censored, but the con- 
demned may write all the letters they wish, 
and receive any proper mail. Magazines 
and newspapers are permitted when re- 
ceived from the publishers, but the small 
pieces of wire used in binding magazines 
are extracted. Both the magazines and the 
newspapers are collected after being read, 
as one prisoner made a very formidable 
club out of loose sheets of a magazine, 
using chewing gum and bits of string asa 
binder. 

Condemned prisoners are shavea with 
a safety razor by a prison trusty, under 
the watchful eye of a keeper. Once or twice 
a week, the prisoner puts his hands out 
between the bars to have his fingernails 
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pared by the attending guard, as long 
nails could be used to cut the arteries of 
the wrist. Matches are not allowed, al- 
though prisoners are permitted to smoke 
cigarettes and cigars, which are lighted 
upon request, by the guards. There is no 
movable object in the cell, and the lights 
are located outside to prevent them being 
broken, and used with suicidal intentions. 
In fact, the condemned prisoner is in the 
same position as a rat caught in a wire- 
caged trap. 

A striking anomaly of this situation is 
the fact that while many of the condemned 
prisoners would commit suicide if possible, 
they are uniformly careful of their health, 
even to the extent of placing newspapers 
on the floor as a protection against colds. 
Perhaps the explanation is that death by 
their own hands would be quick, while 
death through sickness would be slow. 

Incidentally, there is a touch of ironical 
inconsistency in the fact that often, while 
one group of the prison officials is taking 
the life of one man “in back,” another 
group is bending every effort to save the 
life of another man in the prison hospital. 
In several instances, it has happened that 
an operation was performed to save the 
life of a condemned prisoner who, after 
recovering, was executed. In other in- 

stances it has been 








barely possible to 
keep the condemned 
man alive until the 
day set for the exe- 
cution. 

The average 
period between com- 
mitment to the 
death house after 
sentence and execu- 
tion, is now some- 
what less than a 
year, as compared 
with more than two 
years formerly. 
During this period, 
most of the con- 





demned become 
very devout. This 
does not mean that 
they were _irreli- 
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THE WALLS OF THE DEATH HOUSE 


Beautiful gardens surround the death house. Beyond the guarded fence 
flows the Hudson River. 
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gious previously, 
but their religious 
beliefs become inten- 
sified by reading, 
contemplation, and 
devotional services. 
The result is that, 
with rare excep- 
tions, they go to 
their death with 
courage and _forti- 
tude. Some seem 
even to welcome 
death. I have the 
word of a chaplain 
who was stationed 
here for a long pe- 














riod, that some of the 
men commuted from 
the chair to “nat- 
ural life,” “lived 
the lives of saints.” 

The majority of the condemned are 
practically illiterate when they enter the 
death house, but nearly all of them learn 
to read and to write fairly well before they 
are executed. Some of them develop a 
taste for good reading, the books being 
furnished from the prison library, and a 
few have written some creditable amateur 
prose and poetry. Most of them show con- 
siderable ingenuity by making picture 
frames out of bits of colored paper and 
thread, ash trays out of half of an orange 
peel, and statuary out of left-over pieces of 
bread. One prisoner learned to draw so well 
that he made an excellent chalk sketch of 
the Governor. 

Some of the condemned are stoical and 
refuse any religious consolation. One such 
said to me: “Oh, what’s the diff? We all 
have to die, and I might as well die sitting 
up in a chair as lying in a bed.” This was 
not just bravado either, since he main- 
tained this attitude to the very end. An- 
other one, a young man of good intelli- 
gence, who had some college training, said: 
“Life is a joke, Warden. No one gets out 
of it alive,” and then quoted from Shake- 
speare’s “ Julius Cesar”’: 


He that cuts off twenty years of life 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 
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THE DEATH HOUSE GARDENS 


The inmates of the death house do not see the beauty outside their walls. 
The door, in the picture above, opens into the women’s exercise yard. 


Several have shown no apparent concern 
over their fate, and a few have seemed to 
consider themselves heroes dying for a 
cause. The chief interest of others has been 
whether or not their accomplices who 
testified against them would also get the 
“hot seat.” 

Each condemned prisoner is examined 
at various intervals by three Lunacy Com- 
missioners appointed by and reporting 
directly to the Governor. A very few be- 
come insane, and these are transferred by 
order of the Governor to Dannemora 
State Hospital for Insane Prisoners. Some 
have been medically, but not legally, 
insane; others have been of low mentality, 
but nevertheless responsible for their 
actions under the law. Occasionally, a 
condemned prisoner shams insanity, but 
these are, of course, easily detected by 
the alienists. Those who are commuted 
to natural life show, in after years, an 
unusually high rate of insanity as com- 
pared with other prisoners—most men 
begin to break down, mentally, after about 
fifteen years of imprisonment. 

The conviction affirmed by the Court of 
Appeals, the prisoner pronounced sane by 
the alienists, and a commutation denied, 
death in the electric chair is inevitable. 
The days speed by “‘like the devil’s fury,” 
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as one condemned man expressed it. All 
have calendars, and as they check the days 
off, it is not uncommon to hear one say: 
“Ten more sleeps, and then the long one.” 
This, incidentally, is said in as matter-of- 
fact a tone as a man outside would speak of 
a business trip. 

Visits, which are restricted to relatives 
and attorneys, except on court order, are 
allowed twice a week until the final week, 
when they are permitted daily. Visitors 
are separated from the prisoner by a screen, 
and are supervised by a keeper. Newspaper 
reporters and magazine writers sometimes 
resort to various subterfuges to make such 
visits, but these are never permitted. All 
interviews purporting to have been made 
in the death house are untrue. 

The sentences of the condemned read: 
“To be put to death in the manner pre- 
scribed by law in the week beginning——’”’ 
It is the duty of the Warden to set the day 
and hour within the week appointed by the 
court. The usual time is Thursday night, 
a few minutes after 11 o’clock. 

At the beginning of the appointed week, 
the Warden sends out invitations to 
“twelve reputable citizens of full age” 
and three court officials, who are required 
under the law as witnesses. There are 
present, in addition, two doctors, a clergy- 
man, seven keepers, the executioner, and 
the Warden. In a few instances, relatives 
of the condemned man have requested to 
be allowed to accompany him to the chair, 
and occasionally a relative of the person 
killed has asked permission to attend, but 
these requests have, of course, been denied. 

A surprisingly large number of people 
ask to be invited to witness an execution, 
the number in one particular case exceed- 
ing 1,000, including three members of the 
jury bringing in the verdict, who seemed 
to regard their request appropriate. Those 
who seek an invitation are seldom invited, 
as it does not seem to me fitting that such 
a solemn and gruesome matter should be 
regarded in the light of a side-show for the 
entertainment of morbid and abnormal 
people. I try to secure as witnesses those 
who would prefer not to act but do so as a 
matter of duty. 

A few minutes before 11 P. M., the wit- 
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nesses are taken through the South Gate, 
down to the rear of the death house, and 
into the death chambers. The condemned 
prisoner—whose hair has been previously 
clipped close (not shaved, as is popularly 
supposed) over the crown of the head— 
is brought into the execution chamber 
from the cell in the “dance hall,” or pre- 
execution chamber, to which he was re-. 
moved from one of the main wings that 
morning, after bidding the other con- 
demned a last good-bye, which is often done 
as nonchalantly as if the prisoner were 
going for a week’s visit to New York City. 

It is very rare that the prisoner has to 
be supported on this final walk, for what- 
ever else may be said of murderers, they 
are usually courageous. Contrary to the 
general notion, no deug or other stimulant 
is given, because it is unnecessary in the 
first place; and secondly, because it doesn’t 
seem quite right that a man should be de- 
prived of his full senses during his last 
minutes on earth. They usually walk di- 
rectly to the chair and sit down with an 
unconcern that is almost inconceivable, 
but occasionally they make a brief state- 
ment, which may be one protesting their 
innocence, or some trivial remark. 

It takes but a minute for the executioner 
to apply one electrode to the calf of the 
right leg, and another to the crown of the 
head, while three prison keépers fasten 
the straps pinioning the arms, legs, and 
torso. The final strap adjusted, the execu- 
tioner—who has now taken his place in 
the alcove—throws the switch that sends a 
killing current of man-made lightning 
hurtling through the prisoner’s body. 

As the switch is thrown into its socket, 
there is a sputtering drone, and the body 
leaps as if to break the strong leather straps 
that hold it. Sometimes a thin, gray wisp 
of smoke pushes itself out from under the 
helmet that holds the head electrode, 
followed by the faint odor of burning flesh. 
The hands turn red, then white, and the 
cords of the neck stand out like steel bands. 
After what seems an age, but is, in fact, 
only two minutes, during which the initial 
voltage of from 2,000 to 2,200, and the am- 
perage of from 7 to 12, are lowered and re- 
applied at various intervals, the switch is 
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ENTRANCE TO THE DEATH HOUSE 
Few prisoners who enter here, says Warden Lawes, leave hope behind. 


pulled and the body sags back and relaxes, 
somewhat as a very tired man would do. 
As a rule, the switch is thrown only once, 
but sometimes a second shock is given if 
the attending doctors consider it advisable. 

Thus I have seen the tragedy enacted 
that has taken the lives of 110 men and 
1 woman. There is a difference of less than 
five minutes in the time between the first 
step down the death corridor to the pulling 
of the switch, but it is enough to snuff out 
the God-given spark of life, without which 
what was a sentient human being is no 
more than a mere mass of clay. 

To me, this is all very poignantly de- 
pressing, because, during the months they 
have been waiting, I have come to know 
each individual personally. They have 
committed murder, to be sure, but aside 
from that fact—which is often merely an 
incident of fate—I find them no different 
from the average man of the streets. They 
have faults, to be sure—often grievous 
ones; but they have virtues, too—often 
sterling ones. They know the part I must 
play in the tragedy, but they understand 
that I do it as an official, and not as Lewis 
E. Lawes, their friend; and, strange as it 
may seem to many people, I treasure the 
memory of some of the friendships made 
in Sing Sing’s death house. 





No. 69645 was the first man to go to the 
chair after I became Warden. He was a 
comparatively illiterate Italian who had 
committed his crime while drinking heav- 
ily, and had been in the death house for 
more than two years. Deeply religious, 
death held no terror for him, since he con- 
sidered the chair a sort of vehicle by which 
heaven’s gates would be opened for him. 
The look of ecstasy on his face as he kissed 
the crucifix before seating himself in the 
chair gave full proof of his sincerity. 

The next man, No. 70292, known as the 
Brooklyn Bank Bandit, was an unusual 
individual, and I came to know him very 
well. He was a fine-looking young man of 
good family, and had attended college for 
more than two years, when he was ex- 
pelled for gambling. Rather than appeal 
to his father, who was stern and severe, and 
being unable to make his way because he 
had no trade, he took to robbing banks, 
because, as he said: “‘ They rob the people, 
anyhow, and I was sort of righting the 
wrong.” All of his robberies were com- 
mitted in broad daylight, and sometimes, 
as he said, in connivance with police 
officials with whom he split the proceeds. 

At the time of his confession to the bank 
robbery in Brooklyn he was serving a 
sentence in a western prison for the killing 
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of a pal of his, whom he had shot in a dis- 
pute in which, as he thought, his pal 
reached for a gun. It was later found that 
his pal had no gun, and he felt that he had 
committed an act that could be expiated 
only by his own life. He therefore confessed 
to murder in the bank robbery, in order 
that he might commit “legal suicide.” 
He was brought to New York and, refusing 
to put up a defense, was quickly convicted, 
after which he made the unusual request 
that no appeal should be made. An appeal 
was made, however, and a woman friend 
asked the Governor to commute his sen- 
tence, but these actions were taken with- 
out his consent. 

On the morning of the day set for his 
execution, he asked the principal keeper 
to be allowed to wear a white shirt to the 
chair, instead of the customary black. As 
this had never been done before, the P. K. 
demurred, and he appealed to me. I could 
see no reason why a mah could not be 
killed as easily and appropriatély in a white 
shirt as in a black one, and I granted his 
request. He also asked to be allowed to 
walk to the chair without handcuffs, and 
this was granted; also his request for a 
guard who could smile, instead of one 
who looked gloomy. 

Although he felt that he had done wrong 
in killing his pal in the way he did, he be- 
lieved it was all right to shoot, provided 
the other party was warned first. He stead- 
fastly refused to divulge his right name, nor 
would he sign the name under which he 
was committed, although he wanted to use 
funds deposited to his credit to buy ciga- 
rettes. He had no religion, but he read 
several pamphlets on spiritualism. Shortly 
before his execution, he told me that if it 
should prove possible, he would come back 
in spirit form at 11 o’clock the night after 
he was put to death. Although I thought 
little of the matter at the time, I told him 
that he need not do so on my account, and 
I meant just that. 

The incident passed out of my mind in 
the many duties of the following day, but 
was brought forcibly back to mind that 
night when, as I started up the stairs to 
retire, I heard a few faint musical notes 
that appeared to come from nowhere. I 
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listened for a minute or two and heard 
nothing, but a second later the notes were 
repeated. I confess that for a moment I 
believed No. 70292 had come back in 
spirit, and I might still have believed it ex- 
cept for the fact that I chanced to go down- 
stairs a few minutes later, where I found 
some kittens chasing each other in play 
over and around a banjo that was lying, 
strings upward, on a couch. 

Two Mexicans, Nos. 71047 and 71064, 
are the only two, of one hundred and fif- 
teen who had to be assisted to the chair. 
No. 71605, half-Mexican and half-Negro, 
asked that a certain Negro minister be 
allowed to visit him. The minister arrived, 
togged out in a stovepipe hat and long- 
tailed coat, and upon being searched was 
found to be carrying a heavy revolver. As 
it turned out, he might have needed it, 
as the prisoner attacked both the minister 
and the principal keeper. He died with a 
curse on his lips. 

No. 69195 had been in the death house 
three years and four months when he was 
executed. In the morning of the day set 
for his execution, he attempted to commit 
suicide by slashing his wrists with a small 
piece of tin from a tobacco box that had 
apparently been lost by one of the keepers. 
He plugged the lock in his cell with bits 
of paper, and when it was finally opened 
he appeared to be close to death. The 
prison doctors worked over him all day, 
and by their efforts succeeded in saving his 
life, which was legally taken in the chair 
that night. 

The first conviction of No. 71987 was 
reversed and he returned to Erie County 
for a new trial. While there, he escaped 
and came to New York City, taking a 
train that brought him by Sing Sing and 
within 200 ft. of the death house where he 
had been previously confined. In this con- 
nection, it is of interest to know, that one 
man who helped to build the old death 
house was later executed in it; and a man 
who built the electric chair of a near-by 
state, subsequently committed a murder 
and paid the penalty in the identical chair. 

After the recapture and reconviction of 
No. 71987, I asked him why, being the 
strong and able-bodied man he was, he had 
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taken up burglary, which ended finally in 
murder. He said that he had worked like 
a slave in the steel mills for more than 
twenty years, and, seeing that he wasn’t 
getting anywhere, had decided to have 
some pleasure before he died. He declared 
that he had got more out of life than had 
most men, and that dying quickly at 
forty years of age was better than dying 
slowly, plagued by rheumatism and in 
poverty, at sixty. He reasoned that, as the 
world must have bankers, doctors, lawyers, 
and even wardens, it must also have its 
crooks. Come to think of it, there certainly 
would be no use for wardens if no one vio- 
lated the law! 

“Warden, I would like to die like a man, 
but it is my first try at this sort of a thing, 
and I am not sure of myself. Can’t you 
arrange to give me a high ball just before 
I go?” Thus spoke No. 75453 to me. He 
was a very young fellow, and although no 
drugs or stimulants are 


stay at a hotel, Mrs. Lawes made room for 
them in our house and they ate with us. 
On the night of his execution, while I was 
supervising it, my wife took his wife out 
for a ride to spare her the sight of the 
witnesses and the executioner, and his 
little girl slept with my little daughter. 

His thoughts were not so much of him- 
self or his fate, but of the fate of his little 
family, and his last request was that they 
should be looked after. The Sing Sing pris- 
oners, learning of this, started a subscrip- 
tion, to which nearly every man in the 
prison gave something. Some who had no 
other money than their earnings of 13 
cts. a day, gave every cent of them. About 
$2,100 was raised in this way, and $40 bi- 
weekly was given to the children. 

No. 75982 is the only condemned pris- 
oner who has succeeded in “cheating the 
chair” by suicide in recent years. He had 
been convicted of murder in connection 

with arson in the first de- 





given, I decided to break 
the rule in his case and 
arranged legally to secure 
a prescription of two 
ounces of whisky. Just a 
few minutes before he was 
to go I asked him how he 
was feeling. “Fine,” he re- 
plied and, noticing the 
pallor on my face, added: 
“Tt’s you that needs that 
‘shot,’ Warden. Drink it, 
and the best of luck to 
you!” I did need it, and I 
freely admit that I drank 
it. He went to his death 
like a soldier. 

No. 75966 was one of 
several men with wife and 
children who were desti- 
tute. In order that his wife 
and two young children 
might pay him a last visit, 
the Sing Sing Mutual 
Welfare League, an organ- 
ization of the prisoners, 








gree, but steadily pro- 
tested his innocence. In the 
few minutes in which the 
keeper was taking the pris- 
oner’s dishes to the death 
kitchen, No. 75982 suc- 
ceeded in hanging himself. 
He had planned this very 
carefully, and left a letter 
in which he told how he 
had outwitted the keeper, 
who should not be held 
responsible. He also di- 
rected that funds to his 
credit be used to buy a 
“good dinner for the con- 
demned men.” 

Just before No. 76800 
went to the chair, he said: 
“Warden, I hope you 
don’t succeed in youi 
effort to abolish capitai 
punishment. It is better 
to burn in the chair and 
have it over with, than to 
rot in prison with a life 








appropriated the neces- 
sary money from its small 
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had testified against him in order to gain 
commutation of his twenty-to-life sen- 
tence. 

No. 78076 was one of several former 
policemen who have gone to the chair in 
Sing Sing. He said that, prior to joining 
the police force, he had never taken a drink, 
but that since that time he had rarely been 
sober. In an adjoining cell was a man who 
had killed two policemen, and he and the 
former officer disliked each other heartily 
—which is quite uncommon, as most con- 
demned men are quite friendly with, and 
considerate of, the “other fellow.” 

No. 77575 was one of two one-legged 
men who have been executed here. He 
willed his wooden leg to a newspaper man 
whose write-ups of him he didn’t like, and 
said he hoped that the reporter would need 
it sometime. Among the witnesses to this 
execution was a man who, as I learned 
later, was blind. Strange to say, he was 
able to give a fair description of what 
happened, saying that he was able to 
“sense” what was going on. 

One morning a man walked into the 
prosecutor’s office in Brooklyn and said 
he understood he was wanted for murder. 
The office attendants were unable to find 
that he was wanted, but told him to come 
back the next day, which he did. The papers 
had been located, meanwhile, and he was 
arrested, convicted, and executed as No. 
78856. His brother had previously been 
convicted in connection with the same 
offense, but was freed, following a reversal 
by the Court of Appeals. 

No. 78594 asked as a special favor that 
the prison photographer be allowed to 
make a good picture of him for his people, 
as those they had did not do him justice. 
He was known as the “radio burglar,” and 
seemed to have a mania for anything per- 
taining to radio. 

From the foregoing actual, not fictional, 
illustrations, it will be seen that it is 
practically impossible to generalize about 
the murderer and how he will act when 
face to face with death. In fact, about the 
only generalizations that can be reached 
are that most of them were poor and 
were comparatively friendless, and that 
most of them face death bravely. ; 
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Execution by electrocution originated 
in New York State, Governor David B. 
Hill signing, on June 4, 1888, the bill that 
abolished the practice of hanging and pro- 
vided that death “be inflicted by causing 
to pass through the body of the convict a 
current of electricity of sufficient intensity 
to cause death.” Back of the enactment is 
an interesting story of a business fight 
between two great electrical concerns that 
illustrates how far-flung may be the influ- 
ence of seemingly unrelated and indirect 
factors, of which one may be entirely una- 
ware. The facts as here presented were 
unknown to the public until I collected 
them from various sources and allowed 
them to be used in connection with an 
article on “The Chair.” 

The first electric lighting system, per- 
fected by Thomas Edison, used a low- 
tension direct current, which, although 
satisfactory from a lighting standpoint, 
required such large wires to carry the cur- 
rent that it made the cost of installation 
and service very high. George Westing- 
house, a few years later, developed a high- 
tension, alternating-current transformer 
system, which materially reduced the cost 
of installation and service to a point that 
bade fair to eliminate the Edison system. 

About this time, several people were 
killed by accidentally coming into con- 
tact with wires carrying the high-tension 
alternating current of the Westinghouse 
system. The Edison officials seized upon 
this fact as an argument against the use of 
the Westinghouse system as against their 
own, which did not, with the dynamos in 
use at that time, develop enough potential- 
ity to kill. In some quarters this argument 
was taken so seriously that an attempt 
was made to pass a law prohibiting the 
use of the Westinghouse system. 

“Money talks,” however, and the 
cheaper Westinghouse system gained 
ground steadily, the Westinghouse officials 
minimizing and even denying that their 
system was dangerous. The situation was 
serious for the Edison people, and they 
made the most of their one argument— 
danger—by engaging a prominent young 
electrical engineer of the day, Harold 
P. Brown, to prove by public demonstra- 
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tion that the alternating current was 
dangerous and would kill. Brown made 
a tour through New York, winding up at 
Albany while the legislature was in session. 
Using the alternating current, he killed 
horses, stray dogs, and cats. 

Among those who saw the demonstra- 
tion at Albany were some members of the 
legislature who had, in the previous year, 
witnessed a horrible bungling in the execu- 
tion of a woman by hanging. It occurred 
to them that here was a quick, sure way of 
taking life without the possibility of a 
gruesome bungle, and after consulting 
with Governor Hill (who had refused to 
extend clemency to the woman) they in- 
troduced a bill providing for execution by 
electricity. 

The bill aroused strenuous opposition, 
which was led by the Westinghouse in- 
terests, as it was feared that the adoption 
of electrocution in inflicting the death 
penalty would create an aversion to the 
use of their system and hamper their 
business. The majority of the legislature, 
however, had been convinced that electro- 
cution was “a painless and instantaneous 
means of stopping the lives of condemned 
criminals” when two men, who had ap- 
parently been killed by coming into con- 
tact with wires carrying alternating cur- 
rent, were revived after several hours’ work 
by doctors. 

The Westinghouse officials were jubilant 
at the turn of affairs, and for a while it 
appeared as if the proposed new law would 
fail. Brown explained, and subsequent 
events have proved, that while a shock that 
merely stunned the heart might not kill, 
one that was passed through the nervous 
system would invariably prove fatal; but 
this ‘was not fully convincing. Finally, a 
compromise clause was inserted in the 
bill that provided for an autopsy im- 
mediately following the execution, to 
“prevent any possible chance of the sub- 
ject ever returning to life,’ and the bill, 
with this provision, was quickly passed. 

The prison authorities whose duty it 
was to provide means for carrying out the 
new law were in a dilemma as to how to 
proceed, when the energetic Brown offered 
his services, which were accepted. Brown’s 


first need, of course, was a Westinghouse 
dynamo, but naturally the Westinghouse 
people refused to sell the state a dynamo 
and other necessary apparatus. The re- 
sourceful Brown, however, made arrange- 
ments whereby a dynamo was ordered by 
a man in South America, who, when he 
received it, reshipped it to Auburn Prison. 
There the first chair was made, and in- 
stalled under the direction of Brown, by 
E. F. Davis, who became the state’s first 
electrocutioner. 

Meanwhile, a William Kemmler, of 
Buffalo, had been convicted of murder 
and committed to Auburn Prison for 
execution under the new law. An appeal 
on the grounds that the law was uncon- 
stitutional in that it provided a “cruel and 
unusual punishment’”’ was denied, and the 
condemned man was electrocuted on 
August 6, 1890. Kemmler’s last words, 
directed to one of the guards who was 
fumbling with the straps, were: “Don’t 
hurry. We got plenty of time.” 

Subsequently, chairs made in Auburn 
were installed in Clinton Prison and Sing 
Sing. The first execution at Sing Sing was 
that of Harris A. Smiler, on July 7, 1891. 
Following a law enacted in 1914, all execu- 
tions for the state have been carried out in 
Sing Sing. The present chair was built and 
equipped in this prison. A separate dynamo, 
run by power produced in the prison plant, 
furnishes the electricity, and there is no 
dimming of lights, as popularly supposed, 
when the death switch is thrown on. 

The technique now used in execution by 
electricity has beén gradually evolved by 
leading electrical and medical experts work- 
ing in collaboration with the prison author- 
ities. It has been found by exhaustive re- 
search work that a current of one ampere 
passing through the brain or other vital 
organs of the body will, in most cases, pro- 
duce death if allowed to act for only a 
short period of time, and it is therefore 
evident that it is the amperage (or quantity 
of electrical current flowing in the circuit) 
together with the energy dissipated in the 
body, that actually destroys life. On the 
other hand, the element of voltage enters, 
inasmuch as the resisting power of the 
human body is very high, and it requires a 
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voltage comparatively large or small, 
depending entirely upon the resistance and 
contacts, to force this amount of current 
through a circuit in which the body, with 
its contacts, constitute the resistance. 
The unfortunate victim undergoing 
electrocution at Sing Sing Prison is given 
one shock of single-phase, 60-cycle alter- 
nating current at an average starting po- 
tential of approximately 2,000 volts. This 
voltage is immediately reduced at the end 
of three seconds to the neighborhood of 
500 volts, where it is held for additional 
period of fifty-seven seconds, and again 
built up instantly to the original starting 
voltage of 2,000. The current is then gradu- 
ally reduced again to 500 volts, where it is 
held for another fifty-seven seconds, and 
then again rapidly built up to the original 
voltage of 2,000, just before the switch is 
finally opened by the executioner, after a 
total application period of two minutes. 
This initial electromotive force, with 
the moistened contacts used, sends through 
the human body a starting current of 
from 8 to 10 amperes that causes instan- 
taneous death and unconsciousness by its 
paralysis and destruction of the brain. 
The current is then cut down under the 
lower voltages to from 3 to 4 amperes, in 
order to avoid burning the body and, at 
the same time, to hold paralysis of the 
heart, respiratory organs, and brain for 
the remaining period of execution, which 
will insure complete destruction to all life. 
If temperatures are taken during, and 
immediately after, an application of elec- 
tricity, it will be found that the electrodes 
making contact may reach a temperature 
high enough to melt copper (1949° 
Fahrenheit), and that the average body 
temperature will be in the neighborhood 
of 140° Fahrenheit. If this temperature 
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rise alone were considered, it would show 
that it is impossible to restore life or 
re-instigate blood circulation under such 
abnormally high bodily temperatures. It 
will also be found that under such an 
application of electricity the temperature 
in the brain itself approaches the boiling 
point of water—212° Fahrenheit. 

A more practical and probably better- 
understood illustration of the death- 
dealing blow the condemned man receives 
may be seen in the fact that when this 
amount of electricity is transferred into 
mechanical power, it would be at the rate 
of 884,400 ft.-lbs. per minute, or enough 
electrical energy to light 800 lights of the 
size used in the average home. 

Under correct application, approxi- 
mately one third of the total electrical 
energy shot into the human body is dissi- 
pated in the brain, and scientific analysis 
proves that unconsciousness takes place in 
less than sth of a second, which is far 
more rapidly than the nervous system of 
the human body can record the sensation of 
pain. This insures a death that is both 
instantaneous and painless. 

Both oscillographs and electrocardio- 
grams have been taken during electrocu- 
tions by electrical experts and representa- 
tives of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia University. The 
oscillographs showed that a deadly current 
of one ampere acted upon the brain in as 
short a period as = th part of a second. 
As this is more than seventy times faster 
than the human nervous system can regis- 
ter a sensation, the condemned prisoner 
cannot possibly experience pain. The 
electrocardiograms show that the chances 
of resuscitation would be practically nil, 
quite regardless of the destruction of the 
brain and nervous system. 


Next Month: Why Capital Punishment? 























The New California in Western Mexico 


A Railroad Opens up Another Empire Facing the Pacific 


JOHN ANSON FORD 


IN COLLABORATION WITH GREGORY MASON 


EARLY IN this century E. H. Harriman, 
the American master railroad builder, had 
a vision of the potentialities of Mexico’s 
isolated “Empire of the West Coast,” 
which to-day comprises the states of So- 
nora, Sinaloa, and Nayarit. He dreamed of 
the West Coast being transformed into a 


road some thousand miles to Tepic, capi- 
tal of Nayarit, and there cut inland to 
Guadalajara and Mexico City. 
To-day Harriman’s dream has become 
a reality. The last rail has been laid, the 
last tunnel has been blasted out, and the 
last bridge has been flung across the roar- 
ing torrents high up among 



























the saw-toothed peaks of the 
grimly lovely Sierra Madres. 


Fo “California to Mexico City” 
i=? is now no booster’s slogan, 
fue but a fact. Los Angeles sud- 
ba ag denly finds itself nearer to 
log 


Mexico City than to Chicago. 

To get a proper concep- 
tion of the geography of this 
empire that the railroad has 
just opened to the world, let 
the reader picture a strip of 
land extending down the 
west coast of Mexico from 
the southern edge of our Cal- 
ifornia to Guadalajara, a dis- 
tance of more than a thou- 
sand miles. This comprises a 
territory of 154,000 square 
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literal Garden of Eden, for he realized it 
was a second California in size, geographi- 
cal aspects, mineral wealth, climate, and 
amazing potential agricultural produc- 
tivity. He saw that the great need of this 
country was transportation, and his imag- 
ination played with the idea of paralleling 
Mexico’s western shore line with a rail- 
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miles, with a population of only 750,000, 
which is capable of supporting many mil- 
lions of people, a territory immensely rich 
in possibilities of agricultural and mineral 
development. Its western edge is bounded 
by the Gulf of California and the Pacific 
Ocean, while the eastern border slopes up- 
ward to the jagged ridge of the Sierra 
Madres that have figured as the back- 
ground for many a drama of bloody revo- 
lution and Indian savagery. Near Guada- 
lajara, this mountain range sweeps out 
to the sea, forming a barrier at the south. 
Thus the mountains, the sea, and the 
international boundary have hemmed in 
this empire, making it a separate geograph- 
ical unit within the Mexican Republic. 

The protracted struggle to conquer it 
was begun in 1906 by surveyors, engineers, 
and laborers, 
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ized the sincere aspiration of a suppressed 
people to create a more liberal social and 
political atmosphere. 

But life to Madero’s political campaign 
meant momentary death to railroad build- 
ing. Spaces are so vast in Mexico and roads 
so few that, with the exception of guerrilla 
raids by small bands of mounted men, the 
fighting is mostly carried on along railway 
lines. The procedure is for a retreating 
army to tear up tracks and dynamite 
bridges behind it, leaving to the pursuing 
army the laborious task of re-creating them 
before it can advance. 

But in spite of destruction and the 
equally crude reconstruction of revolu- 
tionary armies, the American engineers 
kept everlastingly at their task. The 
result was that, even in 1912, they had 
trainsin operation 





under the able 
generalship _ of 
Epes Randolph, 
the president of 
the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway of 
Mexico. Discour- 
aging obstacles 
were overcome, 
obstacles inher- 
ent in the savage 
nature of the 
country. Prog- 
ress halted when 
man joined forces 
with nature in 
the effort to block 
the handiwork of 
man. The tenu- 
ous * ads 
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as far southward 
as Tepic—g21 
miles from the 
border. Their 
trials were not 
over, ' however, 
for the Madero 
revolution was 
only the begin- 
ning of a series of 
outbreaks. Dur- 
ing the Carranza- 
Villa Revolution 
of 1915, the mor- 
tality among 
trestles on this 
West Coast line 
was especially 
high. Many of 
them had to be 
rebuilt time and 
again. An average 
of a trestle a day, 
ranging in length 
from one span to 
260 ft., was 
burned from Jan- 
uary 1st to Aug- 
ust rst in that 
fiery year of 1915. 











THROUGH SOLID ROCK 


vhotograph gives some idea of the difficulties of 
constructing the new railway. 


In addition, hun- 
dreds of cars and 
locomotives were 
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destroyed. But Colonel Randolph refused 
to think of abandoning the project, and at 
his death in that year he implored his as- 
sociates to continue the work. How cour- 
ageously that admonition was observed is 
told in the years of struggle that have 
marked the progress of the road toward 
its goal—direct connection with Mexico 
City. 

With the lines crippled and the most 
difficult piece of construction (the span- 
ning of the mountains into Guadalajara) 
not yet started, order and stable govern- 
ment returned to Mexico in 1923. H. B. 
Titcomb, as president of the Southern 
Pacific of Mexico, faced the stupendous 
task of reorganization. 

In 1923, even Mr. Titcomb was pessi- 
mistic about the future. Subsequent trips 
into western Mexico convinced him, how- 
ever, that the possibilities warranted the 
expenditure of additional millions of capi- 
tal necessary to complete construction. 
There remained the difficult task of con- 
vincing financial interests of this. The 
third problem was to convince the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Mexico and his 
Cabinet of the sincerity of Mr. Titcomb, 
and demonstrate to them that the actual 
work of rebuilding as well as of new con- 
struction would be undertaken, providing 
a fair and equitable adjustment of revo- 
lutionary damage claims should be made 
by the Mexican Government. An under- 
standing was reached at last, the Mexican 
Government agreeing to make payments 
amounting to $12,000,000. On March 3, 
1923, President Obregén and Mr. Titcomb 
signed an agreement insuring the com- 
pletion of the work within four years. That 
day marked the real beginning of the West 
Coast’s new era. Contact with the outside 
world was assured. 

Destroyed lines were reconstructed and 
trains were placed in operation between 
Nogales and Tepic. Meantime, the por- 
tion of the road between Guadalajara, 
the southern point at which the line con- 
nected with interior Mexico, north to La 
Quemada, had been constructed and 
opened, leaving a gap of 103 miles from 
Tepic to La Quemada. This gap marked 
the distance over the mountains separat- 
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ing West Mexico from the remainder of 
the country. Sixty miles of this route was 
to traverse a region that engineers for years 
had classed as “impassable.” This con- 
struction between Tepic and La Quemada 
was the greatest and most costly piece of 
railway work undertaken anywhere in the 
world during the last twenty years. While 
some $67,000,000 had been expended to 
carry the line to that point, $14,000,000 
was required to take it over the 103 miles 
of mountainous territory. 

From the beginning of this stupendous 
task the engineers and workmen met with 
heartbreaking discouragement along vir- 
tually every foot of the route. The road 
leads through the heart of what is known 
to the Mexicans as the barranca country 
—terrain standing on end.” The first 
parties of men who went out to survey the 
land fought their way on foot through 
the barranca territory, where heavy brush 
impeded their progress to such an extent 
that they sometimes covered only three 
or four miles in a day. Their clothing would 
be torn to shreds by the claw-like vegeta- 
tion that covered the mountains. Months 
of such work were required to locate a 
route and even then a staggering number 
of cuts and fills, together with twenty- 
nine viaducts with a total length of 8,000 
ft., and thirty-three tunnels extending 
more than 5 miles, were necessary to pro- 
vide a path for the train to follow. Then 
came the work. of building a trail over 
which men, machinery, dynamite, and 
tools might be transported before actual 
construction work could begin. In certain 
sections, portions of the earthwork were 
done entirely by basket men—dirt being 
carried in baskets on the men’s backs with 
a head strap running up over the shoulders 
and forehead. 

The engineering achievement visible to 
the traveler to-day reveals but a small part 
of the gigantic task. The volcanic forma- 
tion of the barranca country conceals the 
nature of the rock and earth just beneath 
the surface. Long before the West Coast 
was discovered by the white man, these 
hills were split asunder by the internal 
heat of boiling craters, while millions of 
tons of white-hot lava and ashes were 
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“THE LOS ANGELES OF MEXICO” 


Mazatlan, with about 35,000 inhabitants, hopes to become the greatest city between Los Angeles and 
the Canal. A good harbor is here. 


poured out on the earth. Some of these 
volcanoes are still active but are no longer 
considered dangerous. One tremendous 
fire-cone, Mt. Ceboruco, is in full view 
from the train windows for many miles 


near Ahuacatlan in the state of Nayarit. 
Hundreds of tons of dynamite were re- 
quired to blast a path through some of the 
flint-like lava, while from such a formation 
the engineers would strike directly into 














HERMOSILLO, IN SONORA 


In the distance may be seen fertile fields and the Sonora River, which supplies water for the irrigation of 
thousands of acres. 
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AZTEC ART ON A CANAL GATE 


The Rosales Canal on the Culiacan River cost $1,500,000. Here are the oldest artistic symbols of Mexico, 
on a canal gate and in the distance a steam shovel, a symbol of modern progress. 


hills of rock so old and decomposed that 
with the first touch of the pick and shovel 
they would resemble an ash heap. 

After crossing the plains of the Marque- 
sada Valley south of Tepic the railroad 
cuts into the mountains to follow the 
course of least resistance along the Mira- 
valles River, a thundering stream that 
flows-down from the high divide into the 
Pacific Ocean. A few miles farther on the 
road plunges in and out of tunnels, is 
within sight of the river for a few miles, 
crosses the torrent back and forth over 
numerous bridges, cuts across great gorg- 
es where fills have been built for the road- 
bed, curves around paths in sheer moun- 
tain walls, until eventually the headwaters 
of the Miravalles are reached. 

Beyond this, the last of the thirty-two 
tunnels in the 103-mile road has been 
built to carry the train around a tremen- 
dous gorge too wide to be bridged, too 
deep to be filled, and with adjacent moun- 
tain grades too steep for any train to 
travel. With the aid of numerous cuts and 
fills the road is eventually brought around 
a wide “horseshoe” to the top of the 
mountain range, whence it plunges out 
upon a great plateau, winding into Gua- 


dalajara, the gateway to the interior of 
Mexico and one of the finest cities of the 
republic. Once seen, the memory of Gua- 
dalajara, with its contented inhabitants, 
its brilliant sunshine, its quaint architec- 
ture, and its matchless blue sky, is never 
to be forgotten by the traveler. 

Now that we have followed to victorious 
conclusion this difficult and daring struggle 
of American engineers to open a new em- 
pire to the world, let us traverse this em- 
pire, count its riches, and enjoy its beauty. 
Suppose we are in Los Angeles, we must 
journey a day’s ride to Nogales, Arizona, 
which is the northern terminus of the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico and there- 
fore the starting point of our projected 
travel. 

Nogales, Arizona, is a typical South- 
western railroad town in the midst of an 
arid, partly irrigated country. Nogales, 
Sonora, just over the line, is a Mexican 
border town, yielding to the temptations 
that lie just outside a territory where the 
sale of liquor is illegal, and finding profit 
in catering to the appetites of visitors. 
Beyond Nogales to the south is a great 
desert, partly irrigated, but with vast 
stretches sentineled only’ with giant 
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PLACIDITY IN MEXICO 


A picture like this dispels the usual idea of a bandit-ridden country. Fine cattle are common in the north- 


saguaro, the cactuses whose round, green 
columns rise high above the slender 


stalked ocatillas and 
the bushy, haloed 
antler cactus. De- 
spite its seeming des- 
olation, the traveler 
discovers that this 
country is used ex- 
tensively for graz- 
ing. | Sombreroed, 
swarthy-faced cow- 
boys are seen round- 
ing up their cattle. 
The country is a 
succession of broad 
plains and bare, 
rugged mountains 
that appear like blue 
and purple silhou- 
ettes in the distance. 
On closer view, these 
change to great 
solpes of red and 
brown. Cut deep 
into these mountain 
sides are gorges and 
cafions that conceal 
many ranch homes. 


ern part of Sonora. 

















THE PAPIA MELON 


These melons flourish in western Mexico, as do 
citrus fruits. The papia melon has a banana- 
like flavor. Rice, sugar cane, and chick peas 
also can be grown in abundance. 


The cafions furnish water for stock and 
domestic use, as well as shelter from wind 


and sun. 

When the journey 
has progressed 175 
miles, the traveler 
arrives at Hermosillo 
[Little Beauty], the 
capital of the state 
of Sonora. We now 
understand how in- 
adequately represen- 
tative of the real 
Mexico is the narrow 
band of the border 
country that so 
many thousands of 
Americans rely on 
for their appraisal of 
our sister republic. 
Here in Hermosillo 
is one of the first 
examples of church 
architecture, which 
is ever a dominating 
feature of this land 
where Indian and 
Spaniard have 


mingled for four 
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hundred years. The pride of every 
Mexican city, and paradoxically a chief 
source of present trouble, is the church 
or cathedral, which is at once an index 
to the power of the church in centu- 
ries past and an embodiment of the de- 
votion and idealism of the people. Her- 
mosillo’s church stands as do those of 
other cities, facing the central square. The 
construction of this beautiful, dignified 
edifice was started in 1597— evidence, 
indeed, of an old civilization into which 
Randolph thrust his route of steel rails, 
with all the influences of progress that 
followed “in his train.” 

Hermosillo is strategically located at a 
point where three rivers unite. Leaving 
this city, the railroad winds through one of 
the richest agricultural districts of the West 
Coast. To the east rise the almost impen- 
etrable Sierra Madres with their mines of 
gold, silver, and graphite already in oper- 
ation, and countless miles of mineral coun- 
try that has never been thoroughly pros- 
pected. This treasure-house stands with 
open door to the miner. Concessions for 
exploitation and exploration may be ob- 
tained and carried out according to the 
legal requirements of the republic, which 
will be described later in this article. The 
trip through the Sonora Valley reveals 
agricultural development already started 
on a small scale. Profitable shipments of 
winter cantaloupes, wheat, corn, beans, 
alfalfa, barley, cotton, peas, melons, and 
chili peppers are made from this territory. 

Between the small strips of cultivated 
land lie hundreds of acres of waste land, 
reminding the traveler that intensive agri- 
culture is the next logical step in the de- 
velopment of the empire. This no doubt 
accounts for the fact that many Califor- 
nians are prominent among those most 
enthusiastic over western Mexico. To 
those schooled in the pioneering problems 
of our own Far West, the reclamation of 
the West Coast of Mexico is a feat that 
is considered by no means difficult. The 
northern portion of the state of Sonora 
is largely semi-arid land that may be 
brought under intensive cultivation with 
the building of reservoirs and storage 
dams. Modern construction and transpor- 
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tation methods have advanced so far be- 
yond those of our own pioneer days that 
this portion of Mexico presents an oppor- 
tunity that is most alluring. 

A trip of less than a hundred miles from 
Hermosillo brings the traveler to the im- 
portant seaport town of Guaymas, a typi- 
cal city of the West Coast, overlooking 
one of the most picturesque harbors in 
the world. There are few vessels in the 
land-locked basin, but after glimpsing the 
potential agricultural and mineral wealth 
of the state of Sonora, which it serves, one 
can readily visualize the busy future des- 
tined for this port. The first impression 
of the city is gained from the modern rail- 
way station at which the train stops, but 
in startling contrast are the narrow and 
tortuous streets, all leading to the central 
gathering place, the plaza, where palms 
and flowers lend a note of tropical beauty 
to this bit of an old world. The town of 
Guaymas formerly boasted of more than 
15,000 population. As in other Mexican 
towns, the inhabitants are largely of In- 
dian extraction. The term “ Mexican” is 
as broad as that of “American,” and the 
average person fails to realize that only 
15 per cent. of the inhabitants of the en- 
tire Republic of Mexico belong to the 
white race. This percentage is even lower 
on the West Coast, where the population 
consists chiefly of the Yaquis and other 
Indians whose ancestors inhabited this 
country long before the time of Columbus. 

The West Coast is linked by ancient 
tradition to the early history of the conti- 
nent. The fertile fields of Sonora, Sinaloa, 
and Nayarit were inhabited by Indians 
genturies before the white man invaded 
the country. In a sense, the railroad of 
to-day is simply rehabilitating this section 
of an old world and fulfilling the dreams 
of the early missionary padres who, cen- 
turies ago, settled here and spread their 
faith among these primitive peoples. 

Swinging inland from the sea, the train 
crosses the Yaqui River Valley after leav- 
ing Guaymas, passing through the enor- 
mous wheat and rice fields that flourish in 
soil said to be unsurpassed in richness. 
Almost identical in formation and fertil- 
ity with the famed Nile Valley of Egypt, 
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the miles of soil that are being constantly 
renewed by the river silt reach out in a 
fan-shaped delta from the waters of the 
Yaqui. In the Yaqui Valley alone, approxi- 
mately 100,000 acres of products, includ- 
ing grains, vegetables, fruits, cotton, and 
hay, were cultivated during 1926. Seventy 
thousand acres were planted to rice and 
wheat, the two leading crops last year— 
a great increase over 1920, when only 
10,000 acres were planted to these prod- 
ucts. , 

Below the Rio Yaqui is the Mayo Val- 
ley, where the Mexican Government plans 
to start construction on a huge storage 
dam and modern canal system. Here, dur- 
ing the early spring months, the great 
harvest of garbanzos [chick peas] is pre- 
pared for the markets of the world. The 
garbanzo is a staple article of diet in Mex- 
ico, Spain, and the West Indies. The prod- 
uct has been successfully sold on some 
American markets also, New York taking 
67,000 bags a year. Nearly 5,000 acres of 
garbanzos are under cultivation in the 
Mayo Valley and s500 carloads were 
shipped from that point last year, the 
total production of the West Coast being 
400,000 bags. 

Just beyond the Mayo Valley the rail- 
road passes into the state of Sinaloa, the 
land of sugar cane. Last year the West 
Coast produced 45,000 tons of refined 
sugar. Modern plants and sugar refiner- 
ies have been erected in several of the 
larger river valleys of the state of Sin- 
aloa. The railroad crosses the Fuerte 
River near San Blas, and a short distance 
from San Blas toward the sea, at Los 
Mochis in the Fuerte Valley, is the vast 
plantation of the United Sugar Company. 
One visit to this spot would convince the 
most skeptical of the possibilities of the 
West Coast of Mexico. Twenty thousand 
tons of sugar and several thousand car- 
loads of winter tomatoes and vegetables 
are shipped from this district alone each 
season. 

Culiacan, the ancient capital of a vast 
region extending from Oaxaca in south- 
ern Mexico to the Columbia River in the 
northern United States, is the next point 
of interest. Here is a territory whose his- 
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tory runs back into the seventeenth cen- 
tury. With a wistful, Latin romanticism, 
the old city is proud of the fact that be- 
fore California, Oregon, and Washington 
were states, and before Americans ever 
heard of the regions we call Arizona and 
New Mexico, Culiacan was the capital 
of all this territory. And now the railroad, 
with its ebb and flow of freight and pas- 
senger trains, has revived the city’s dream 
of empire. The day is close at hand when 
Culiacan will again be a city of distinc- 
tion, not by reason of its political power, 
but because of its strategic location in the 
heart of a territory where untold riches 
will be developed by new settlers. 

Near Culiacan the Government of Mex- 
ico recently completed the Rosales Canal 
at a cost of nearly $1,500,000, bring- 
ing under cultivation 150,000 acres. On 
down the seacoast the fields of sugar cane 
stretch away to the south, but between 
them are the hundreds of thousands of 
acres still awaiting cultivation. Sinaloa, 
like Sonora, can duplicate the agricultural 
production of California, but the astonish- 
ing feature is that nature has kindly ar- 
ranged the climate so that the production 
will not compete with that in the United 
States. If our American climate enthu- 
siasts will permit us to say so, climatic 
conditions of the West Coast are even 
superior to those in California and Florida. 
Consequently in winter vegetables from 
western Mexico can be placed on American 
markets two or three months before Amer- 
ican crops mature. 

Situated about 125 miles south of Culia- 
can, in the state of Sinaloa, is the city of 
Mazatlan. Ocean transportation has cen- 
tered around Mazatlan for centuries, and 
with the coming of the railroad this quaint 
and charming Latin city of 45,000 popu- 
lation is dreaming of the day not far dis- 
tant when it may become the Los Angeles 
of the Mexican West Coast. It has already 
gained fame as a tourist resort, and in re- 
cent years has developed as an indus- 
trial center with shoe factories, cigar 
and cigarette factories, breweries, cloth- 
ing shops, machine shops, and wood- 
working plants. 

The West Coast tour is distinctly off 
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the beaten path, into a region of gorgeous 
mountain scenery, tropical valleys, and a 
plateau country where year-round cli- 
mate of temperate evenness prevails. In 
the mountains below the Tropic of Cancer 
are hundreds of miles of wooded slopes, 
virgin forests of mahogany, tropical hard- 
wood, and brazilwood. Forests of valuable 
dyewoods also dot the West Coast, and 
there is an abundance of cedar, oak, and 
mesquite available for industrial purposes. 
Then, too, the Sierra Madres hide their 
wealth of copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, coal, 
manganese, gypsum, iron, mica, sulphur, 
salt, and other minerals. From the car 
windows one catches only glimpses of this 
unusual wealth. Weeks might be occupied 
in exploring the region without viewing all 
its scenic beauty or touching the fringes 
of all its wealth: 

Near Mazatlan the traveler may see the 
great blue mescal plantations of the West 
Coast. More than 10,000 tons of the fiber 
are annually exported to the United States 
cordage plants. The production of blue 
mescal does not go to cordage plants 
entirely, however, for it is from this 
species of the agave that the native 
liquor ¢equila is made. Other species 
of the agave, such as henequen and sisal, 
fibrous plants, are raised throughout the 
West Coast. 

Leaving the state of Sinaloa just south 
of Mazatlan, the railroad carries the 
traveler into Nayarit, the paradise of the 
West Coast. Nayarit is a state of verdant 
beauty, a tropical garden in which flour- 
ish banana and coffee plantations, cocoa- 
nuts, tobacco, cotton, nuts, and, in the 
higher plateau regions, crops similar to 
those of Sonora and Sinaloa. An abundant 
rainfall in Nayarit makes irrigation un- 
necessary and the region is entirely frost- 
less. Here the possibilities of growing citrus 
fruits are unlimited. 

The historic charm of Nayarit, whose 
Indian civilization is a very old one, is 
rivaled in interest for the traveler by the 
extraordinary engineering feats that com- 
mand attention as one progresses toward 
Mexico City. Here, at the ancient city of 
Tepic (founded on the site of the old 
Indian pueblo invaded by the Spaniards 
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in 1535), the train begins its long climb 
over the towering Sierra Madres to Gua- 
dalajara and the interior of Mexico. Of 
course, the last lap of the whole journey— 
the steel highway from Guadalajara to the 
capital of Mexico—has been in use for 
many years. 

Now that we have seen the immense 
natural resources of the country opened 
up by this new railroad, it is only fair to 
remind ourselves that Mexican agrarian 
legislation is a formidable deterrent to 
American participation in Mexican agri- 
cultural development. Mexican law pro- 
hibits foreigners from owning land within 
sixty-two miles of the international bound- 
ary and within thirty-one miles of the 
seacoasts. Outside these restricted zones, 
alien individuals can acquire agricultural 
land and water rights or control up to 49 
per cent. of the capital of the companies 
holding such rights, provided that they 
agree to consider themselves under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of Mexican courts 
and not to appeal for the protection of 
their governments in regard to the inter- 
ests to be obtained. 

The West Coast needs the friendship of 
foreigners and their codperation in de- 
veloping its resources, for Mexico alone is 
not able to do it. Undoubtedly Americans 
will be among the first to take advantage 
of these opportunities, but it will not be 
long before the thousands of foreigners, 
who are now prohibited from entering the 
United States because of immigration re- 
strictions, will discover that another 
land of opportunity awaits them in west- 
ern Mexico. 

Certainly, one who has traversed the 
1,101 miles of steel rails that link Guada- 
lajara with our own country is over- 
whelmed with the picture that has passed 
before him. American capital and vision 
have tapped a great empire whose poten- 
tial wealth can scarcely be estimated. 
The railroad is carrying the life blood that 
makes possible a marvelous future growth. 
Some day the west coast of Mexico, like 
the west coast of the United States, will 
begin dreaming of leadership, for are not 
the peoples of the new world turning to 
face the Pacific? 




















The ilies Nobody Knows 


A Bright Continent 


Where the Last Frontier Is Vanishing 


MARY L. JOBE AKELEY 


On her first trip to Africa during 1926 and 1927, Mrs. Akeley expected to see the 
old Africa of vast game herds. Instead, she found that wild life was rapidly yield- 
ing to the settler. But her husband, the late Carl E. Akeley, knew the old Africa 
intimately, and it was his life-dream to preserve a part of the old order for the 
new African Hall of the American Museum of Natural History. For that purpose 
the Akeley-Pomeroy-Eastman expedition was organized. Its work 1s described, in 
part, in this third article in a series. A fourth will appear next month. 


WHEN MY husband, Carl Akeley, told 
me that he intended to begin his first group 
for the African Hall on one of the rocky 
kopjes of the Lukenia Hills, Kenya 
Colony, I experienced a sinking of heart. 
I was eager to be off to the “real Africa,” 
to somewhere close to my long-dreamed-of 
Mt. Kenya. The thought of spending a 
month or more on those brown and arid 
Lukenia Hills above the still more desolate 
and deserted Athi Plains, as they appeared 
in the dry season, and after the frustrating 
delays we had already endured in Nairobi, 
was indeed disappointing. 

And yet I knew Lukenia and the Athi 
Plains must be, or at least had been, real 
Africa. Were they not the Africa of the 
great naturalists and hunters and travelers 
of the world? Whereas my reasoning gave 
me stoicism, yet my hope was faint. Had I 
not with my own eyes heheld there an 
almost gameless desert, irreclaimable be- 
yond imaginatior? 


Soon after our arrival in Nairobi we 
had driven to ‘“Potho,” the estate of 
Philip Percival, the noted African white 
hunter, with whom Mr. Akeley was ar- 
ranging for George Eastman’s forthcoming 
hunt. On this trip we had forded the Athi 
River in a motor car. It was only a tiny, 
trickling stream on a bare, sandy bed. 
Acacia trees, fringing its dusty banks, 
were still green and lovely, but they were 
the only visible signs of floral life on the 
landscape. Halfway from Nairobi to 
Percival’s, we passed the Lukenia Hills. 
As we first viewed them rising abruptly 
from the rolling plains, and as we traversed 
the entire line of hills two days later, 
looking for a possible camp site, I saw only 
dried and burnt desolation, with fantastic, 
multiformed, and multicolored rocks as the 
crowning feature. On the 140-mile trip 
to and from the Percivals’, I saw only two 


wild flowers—one purple, petunia-like; 


the other a tiny yellow rose. 


All photographs by Carl and Mary Akeley. 
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A VERY RARE ANIMAL—THE KLIPSPRINGER 


In the Lukenia Hills, Kenya Colony, the expedition secured the only known still photographs and motion 
pictures of this almost extinct species of antelope. 


To the average thinking person who 
has not been in Africa, the image of a 
country still teeming with game is prob- 
ably the dominant one—the idea that 
Africa is the “world’s zoo” is indelibly 
impressed upon his mind. There is, there- 
fore, a very necessary modification of 
preconceived ideas, once Africa is reached. 
The morning after we left Mombasa, 
with its waving palms, with its dhows 
and their white or brilliantly colored 
sails, with its bougainvilleas and baobabs, 
and with its colorful Orientalism—red- 
olent, different, and Mohammedan— 
we came at dawn on the Kenya & Uganda 
Railway to the high uplands of the 
Kenya game reserve. 

‘ In Africa one always arises at dawn— 
the sunrise, like the sunset, is so startlingly 
beautiful that it is the event of the day. 
An hour before sunrise we caught sight 
of the game—not the great herds of twenty 
years ago, but a fair showing of animals, 
considering the evil days of killing the 
world has been through and still endures. 
Grant’s and Thomson’s gazelle, kongoni, 
zebra, ostrich, giraffe, and wildebeest 
were on parade. Two leopards loped out 
of a reedy swamp. On this, my first trip to 


Africa, even so fleeting a glimpse of the 
wild life of a strange continent impressed 
me deeply. Neither of us could leave the 
big windows of our compartment long 
enough to dress properly, or even to eat 
breakfast. 

And then, with the first morning sun- 
light, and beyond the grazing herds, there 
was revealed one of the most magnificent 
sights I had ever seen—Kilimanjaro’s 
scintillating ice-dome rising from a vast 
base, far extending, and of mysterious, 
misty blue. For more than an hour her 
cloud curtains were drawn apart and our 
vision was complete. Soon we saw Mt. 
Kenya’s serrated, ice-draped peak, clear 
and dark against the northern sky. To 
me, this simultaneous view of Africa’s two 
lofty mountains, so different in character 
and in contour, was a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten spectacle. Even the old African travel- 
ers aboard our train declared that this 
mountain spectacle had never been sur- 
passed in their experience. 

All the details of equipment assemblage 
and of safari preparation in Nairobi 
necessarily preceded our expedition to the 
Lukenia Hills. Nairobi to-day is over- 
crowded, and we experienced the greatest 
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CARL AND MARY AKELEY IN THEIR LUKENIA CAMP 


Mr. Akeley is shown at work upon the miniature model of his Klipspringer Group for African Hall of 
the American Museum of Natural History. Mrs. Akeley is recording data on plant life. 


difficulty in finding a base for our opera- 
tions there. We had searched in the town 
and its environments for more than a 
week, and Mr. Akeley had almost decided 
to purchase and set up two large tents and 
have them guarded in our absence by 
askaris {native policemen], when we heard 
of a vacant residence on the outskirts of 
the city. 

Even then our wait in Nairobi’s still 
primitive hotel was not at an end, for the 
arrival of our equipment, brought from 
America and London, seemed to be inter- 
minably delayed. In business matters, in 
Africa, there is little to suggest the speed 
that we in the United States are likely to 
believe desirable. One evening, when at 
Government House as dinner guests of His 
Excellency the Governor and his wife, Sir 
Edward and Lady Grigg, the Governor 
questioned us as to the welfare of our 
expedition and expressed his concern at 
our delay. It was his kindly interest and 
immediate influence that effected the 
speedy transportation and delivery of our 
freight, detained so long in Mombasa. 


Such difficulties would have been in- 
tolerable had we had less to do. We were 
busy assembling our motors shipped 
from Canada, taking examinations for 
drivers’ licenses, taking out our game per- 
mits, and signing on our black boys. 
Throughout a large area of Kenya and 
Uganda, and in many parts of Tanganyika, 
the ear of the game is now attuned to the 
rattle and bang of the automobile. In 
these sections, the day of the old safari 
of native porters is past—the motor-train 
has taken its place. But even though 
gasolene has supplanted man-power in 
transportation, the black boys remain 
important members of the expedition. 
The personnel of the safari functions 
much as formerly. 

At last, with a hundred details cared 
for and with our outfit and supplies packed 
aboard our four motor trucks, we left our 
house in Nairobi to locate our work camp ' 
thirty-five miles to the east, on the highest 
rocky kopje of the Lukenia Hills. On the 
map of Kenya’s mctor roads, this trip 
appears to be a pleasure drive. Scarcely a 
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month earlier, when we had visited Mr. 
and Mrs. Percival, although the roads 
were mere tracks across the veldt, we had 
driven the distance easily and quickly. 
Even then the dry season was nearing an 
end—at least, so every one hoped, because 
there had been an unusual drought, the 
climax of practically three rainless years. 
At Percival’s the coffee was in flower, their 
wheat had been sown, and they were con- 
fident of the speedy coming of the rains. 
Several threatening days followed our 
return to Nairobi. Then, within the week, 
the rains broke. 

We had heavy downpours each morn- 
ing, but it always cleared gloriously in the 
afternoon. Then the horizon was piled 
high with massive cumulus clouds, in vivid 
contrast to the blue-black far-away dome 
of the sky. Nowhere else have I seen the 
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sky so infinitely removed from earth. 
Often, in America, I had heard Mr. Akeley 
speak of the African clouds. Occasionally, 
after a storm and when a strong north 
wind was blowing, the clouds over the sea 
at our home in Mystic had suggested the 
African sky to him, but it must have been 
merely a suggestion, because the African 
sky is individual, indigenous, and unique. 

One evening, just at sunset, as we drove 
home from ’Ngong at the edge of the 
Great Rift—whither Mr. Akeley had 
taken all of us to give us a glimpse of what 
was in store for us—the moon, not quite at 
the full, hung high in the heavens, while 
masses of deep violet clouds floated every- 
where in the eastern sky, rose-red in the 
afterglow. Later, we saw the moon between 
columns of stationary white, piled-up 
clouds, while thin, wispy clouds floated 





KLIPSPRINGERS PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A BLIND 


They are resting quietly at midday on this twenty-five foot rock pedestal, which they had reached in a 
single graceful leap. 
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across the scene like gray mists across high 
cafion walls. . 

In the midst of the rains, our second 
trip to the Lukenia Hills was not without 
vicissitudes. Recurring deluges had made 
the roads almost impassable, and it was 
long after dark before we made camp the 
first night. When, during the progress of 
our work there, Mr. Akeley and I went 
back to Nairobi, in order that he might go 
to Mombasa to meet George Eastman 
and Daniel E. Pomeroy, sponsors of the 
expedition, and now ready to begin their 
African hunt, it was with difficulty that 
we got our cars through the mud from our 
camp to the railroad station at Athi River. 
From there we were forced to send our 
motors by rail. 

After the sportsmen’s departure for the 
Kedong Valley, one of the few parts of 
Kenya not then flooded by rain, Mr. 
Akeley returned at once to Lukenia, taking 
with him his preparator, R. H. Rockwell, 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, who had come out on the same 
ship with Mr. Eastman. On the trip be- 
tween Athi River station and our camp, 
their new motor truck mired in the bot- 
tomless, black, cotton soil. Although they 
carried all the rocks in the vicinity to fill 
the wheel ruts, although they jacked the 
truck up, and the native boys pushed and 
pulled, the rocks vanished as if in quick- 
sand, and the truck sank to the axles. 
Stringing up a tent fly as shelter, they put 
their cots out in the mud, and there in 
the downpour spent the night, supperless, 
on the veldt. The next day they drove the 
light car up to camp. 

Two days later, when I followed them 
after putting our Nairobi house in order, 
it was impossible to get a car to the Athi 
River station to meet me. Mr. Akeley had 
thoughtfully sent me a hammock and 
twelve porters with a note instructing me 
to allow the black boys to carry me. I, 
a normal, healthy woman, wasn’t suffi- 
ciently Orientalized, I thought, to enjoy 
being carried. There was bound to be some 
excitement in combating the water-logged 
veldt—so I waded on foot the nine 
miles through mud and flooded dongas to 
the lower slope of the kopje. It proved all 


the exercise I needed, and I was glad to 
find my husband waiting for me in the 
little car at the foot of the hill. The lift 
that he gave me the last four miles was 
welcome indeed. Eventually, the recur- 
rent downpours ceased, and after several 
days of wind and sun, and after putting 
our boys on the job of bringing in more 
rocks and bushes for manufacturing a 
road, the motor truck ‘was extricated. 

At last, encamped on the highest kopje 
of Lukenia, I found myself in a world 
vitally transformed by the rains. 

“Oh, don’t pitch my tent on that lovely 
bed of forget-me-nots,” I cried in English 
to our Swahili porters. 

It seemed a sacrilege to trample under- 
foot these and a host of other glowing 
blossoms, but it had to be done, because 
there were flowers everywhere. Now, all 
the cracks and crevices of the erstwhile 
barren rocky kopje were decorated with 
green and growing things. Everywhere tiny 
unobtrusive flowers were blooming, and 
every day the plants increased in size and 
variety. Wee blossoms adorned the creep- 
ing vines; great clusters or umbellules 
ornamented the tall-growing shrubs. I 
have found no adequate botany of the 
country, but there were flowers that 
resembled spring beauties and hepaticas 
and buttercups; yarrow in white,. pink, 
purple, and yellow; petunias, morning- 
glories, orchids, verbenas, sweet peas in 
many sizes and colors; and a white and 
pink clover—a flowerage both limitless 
and indescribable. 

From this prodigality of florescent 
vegetation, Carl Akeley chose plant ac- 
cessories for a group for African Hall— 
the grass on which the reedbuck feeds, 
the teasel in which the sunbird disports 
himself, the bitter aloe, and an entire 
leafless tree that stood beside the rock wall 
of the kopje and partly framed the scene 
that the artists were portraying as the 
background of the group. In order that all 
this vegetation might be reproduced on 
our return so accurately that the observer 
would be given an impression of complete 
reality, Mr. Akeley instructed his assistants 
in making careful color notes of each plant 
chosen; directed the casting in plaster of 
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THE HIGHEST ROCKY KOPJE OF THE LUKENIA HILLS 


The wild beauty of the African country in which the Akeley party hunted the klipspringer is apparent 
in this photograph. 


the leaves and stems; and preserved speci- 
mens in formalin. 

Now, to see Lukenia and the Athi Plains 
in April was to understand what the com- 
ing of the rains means to Africa. The Athi, 
late a tiny stream meandering to some 
vague, indefinite outlet, had become a tor- 
rential river, flooding its banks and giving 
sustenance for another year at least to the 
acacias and smaller thorns that outline its 
devious course. Here, too, in the lowlands, 
every cactus-like plant and shrub brought 
forth its compensating blossom of vivid 
color. Tiny sprigs of green shot up amid 
last season’s dry, brown remainsand, color- 
ing the limitless plains, grew quickly into 
lush, golden-topped meadow grass, tall 
enough to hide an occasional, tawny im- 
palla grazing there. 

What wonder that Carl Akeley had long 
dreamed of leading an artist to this ra- 
diant, pedestaled Alp-land, to paint from 
this vantage-point the cloud-shadowed 


plain and the cloud-filled sky; to see the 
boundless prospect to the north, where 
plains or rolling uplands stretch their 
vastnesses for 120 miles to Mt. Kenya, 
17,000 ft. high. Directly in the eye of the 
sun, on the equator itself, it lifts its 
glaciated pinnacle from grassy foothills 
and heavily forested slopes, and displays 
on its immense and solitary mass all of 
the climates of the earth. In the early 
morning, when the mountain revealed it- 
self for a few brief minutes, we jumped 
from our warm blankets into chilly cloth- 
ing, climbed the rock-pile above us in the 
semi-darkness, and in the rapidly coming 
dawn, hastened to get an almost impossi- 
ble photograph or sketch, before the 
mountain vanished in the inevitable mists. 

In the middle-distance sentineled El 
Donyo Sabuk, on whose sky-sheltered 
summit rest the mortal remains of one of 
Africa’s pioneers, Sir William Northrop 
MacMillan, long the friend of Carl Akeley 
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and of all sincere lovers of Africa. On such 
clear mornings, on our southern horizon 
the dome of Mt. Kilimanjaro, 2,000 feet 
higher than Mt. Kenya, floated in the blue- 
black misty space, like a colossal snowy 
cloud tinted all the shades of pink and rose. 

Every evening the sunset over the Aber- 
dares and the Ke- 
dong became so spec- 
tacular that we all 
stopped our work to 
drink in the awe- 
some beauty of the 
hour. Fleets of ever- 
changing clouds, 
torn and jagged, and 
splashed with all the 
colors of the spec- 
trum, sailed dash- 
ingly across a lurid 
carmine sky to pile 
up in cataclysmic 
violence on leaden 
thunderheads. Then 
the whole tumultu- 
ous western canopy 
was cleft by the 
swift searchlight of 
the heavens, and 
earth reverberated 
to the passion of 
the sky. 

No wonder, in- 
deed, that Carl 
Akeley had selected 
Lukenia Hills as the setting for one 
of the museum groups that will unite 
in African Hall to record permanently 
the old, untouched Africa. The fore- 
grounds of plant accessories of these forty 
groups will set forth a compendium of the 
African flora. Their backgrounds, painted 
in Africa, will summarize the topography 
of the continent. In addition, these groups 
will present a synopsis of African fauna, 
for each will exhibit specimens of the 
animals to be found in the locality por- 
trayed. To collect the necessary accessory 
materials, background studies, and nat- 
ural-history specimens for these groups 
was Carl Akeley’s purpose in going into 
Africa. 

Many years ago, when he first visited 





ALERTNESS PERSONIFIED 


From this rocky post the klipspringers are able 
to survey the surrounding country, safe from a 
surprise attack. 
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Lukenia, klipspringer, baboons, hyrax, 
and Chanler’s reedbuck dwelt there in 
abundance. Now, for fifteen years, this 
country has been settled by white men. 
Although reports led Mr. Akeley to 
fear that these animals had been ex- 
terminated in their original home and 
would have to be 
collected in regions 
more remote, still he 
had resolved that 
one of his groups for 
African Hall, his- 
toric even before its 
installation, should 
present the wild life 
of a typical Lukenia 
kopje in its un- 
touched state. For a 
long time troubled 
by the amazing ra- 
pidity with which the 
African game was 
disappearing, Mr., 
Akeley knew that, a 
few years hence, the 
construction of such 
groups would be 
impossible, because 
proper specimens for 
mounting would not 
then be available. 
The sight of even a 
few zebra and ante- 
lope grazing on the 
Athi Plains thrilled me keenly. To him, 
who knew the game of Africa thirty years 
ago, these diminished herds seemed but a 
pitiful remnant, playing the last act in a 
great tragedy. 

In an article written shortly before our 
departure for Africa in 1926, Carl Akeley 
wrote: “The forthcoming expedition 
means more to me than any that has gone 
before, not merely because it enables me to 
return to the country I love, but especially 
because it is the actual beginning of Afri- 
can Hall—the realization of my fondest 
dream. I am always dreaming dreams; 
many of them have been forgotten. But the 
dream of African Hall—of a great museum 
exhibition, artistic in form, permanent in 
construction, faithful to the scenery and 
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the wild life of the continent it portrays— 
that dream has lived to become the unify- 
ing purpose of my work. Before this 
article is published I shall be on my way 
to Africa, this time accompanied by artists 
and taxidermists, happy in the knowledge 
that my years of preparation are ended 
and my big work actually begun.” 

One day when I was out with Bill, Mr. 
Akeley’s trusty Kikuyu gun-boy, photo- 
graphing the native Wakamba bowmen, 
we jumped two Chanler’s reedbuck, which 
vanished as suddenly as they had ap- 
peared. No one thereafter got even a 
glimpse of one in that locality. Imme- 
diately above our camp, a small troop of 
baboons frequently came down to a look- 
out rock, where they played and gave our 
movements their serious attention. But 
they were so few that Mr. Akeley was un- 
willing to disturb them. Later, it was 
necessary to make a special trip into the 
less accessible Kedong Valley, with the 
special object of collecting reedbuck and 
baboons for the group. Although the little 
hyrax were difficult to shoot because of the 
squirrel-like ce- 
lerity with which, 
on our approach, 
they hid them- 
selves behind and 
between the 
boulders for pro- 
tection, a suffi- 
cient number was 
finally obtained. 

Soon after our 
arrival, to Mr. 
Akeley’s surprise 
and delight, he 
discovered spoor 
of klipspringer, 
and after a few 
days of hunting 
he secured his 
first specimen. I 
now had the in- 
tensely interest- 
ing experience of 
observing him, for 
the first time, 
while he made 
his photographic 





NATIVE WAKAMBAS 


They brought eggs and chickens to the party. In the 
calabashes is sour milk for the porters. 


records, took a complete set of measure- 
ments, and prepared the skin and skeleton. 
Mr. Akeley had developed a most skillful 
and painstaking method of caring for 
natural history specimens in the field, of 
handling and preserving skins and skele- 
tons for shipment, and of subsequently 
creating from them his beautiful taxi- 
dermic exhibits. 

Then, on this, his last expedition, he 
began the use of stereoscopic photography, 
photographing first the animal as a whole, 
then making studies of various parts of 
the body, head, shoulders, flank, and the 
delicate veining of the legs. These carefully 
taken photographs are the greatest aid in 
giving a correct study of the animal when 
it is being mounted in the taxidermic 
laboratory. The stereo plate shows to the 
eye the relative contours and actual 
modelling of the animal. Then death 
masks were made in plaster as a further 
guide in labora- 
tory reproduc- 
tion. But most 
important of all 
are the photo- 
graphs in stills 
and in motion 
pictures of the 
live animals 
themselves, when 
undisturbed by 
man. That we 
should ever 
gather such rare 
and desirable rec- 
ords, in view of 
the scarcity of 
this little rock- 
springing ante- 
lope, the most 
remarkable jump- 
ing animal in the 
world, seemed 
highly improb- 
able. 

Then one lucky 
day on a sheer, 
rock pedestal, 
more than 25 ft. 
high and 20 ft. in 
diameter, and 
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with no apparent avenue of approach, I 
discovered a klipspringer mother and son, 
peacefully resting, and alternately rumi- 
nating and sleeping. But how did they get 
up there? And how did they get down? 
We resolved to find out. 

Their pedestal was surrounded by thick 
undergrowth and stood immediately under 
the crest of a long, rock ridge. Fortunately, 
growing on this rock ridge were sizable 
bushes and a few trees. In these, while the 
klipspringer were absent, Mr. Akeley built 
a blind from which we could look directly 
down upon their lookout rock. Early the 
next morning, while they were still feeding 
below, we concealed ourselves and our 
cameras in the blind and lay there motion- 
less, intently watching for their approach. 
We had waited about two hours, when 
with a single flying leap the female sprang 
up from nowhere and landed on their lofty 
acropolis. A moment later her son made a 
similar breath-taking ascent. 

For several successive mornings we re- 
turned to verify in photographs what we 
had seen. Each day about eleven o’clock 
mother and son sprang up from the tangle 
of bushes as before and in their secure 
fortress remained quiet during the heat of 
the day. Occasionally, as a Wakamba 
herder lifted his voice in song, or as the 
sharp bark of a dog in the cattle manyettas 
cut the air, the little antelope turned their 
heads, lifted their noses, and flicked their 
ears; then they continued their ruminat- 
ing, chewing each cud fifty times to the 
minute (I timed them) and resting con- 
fident in their own freedom from harm. 
About three or four in the afternoon they be- 
came active, moved about the rock, played 
a little, and then leaped into the shrub- 
bery far below to begin their evening meal. 

From the blind we photographed them 
in stills and motion pictures to our hearts’ 
content. We returned regularly, and after 
a time quite boldly, to watch them, 
obtaining, as far as we knew, the only 
motion pictures ever made of wild, live 
klipspringer. We even whistled at them to 


attract their attention. Subsequently, we 
walked all around their lookout rock, but 
could find no possible avenue or foothold 
that they could use to reach the top. It 
was so high that it is questionable if even a 
hungry leopard could take them unaware. 

Mr. Akeley needed still another speci- 
men exactly the type of the mature female 
for the group, but, needless to say, it was 
unthinkable that one of these trusting 
little cliff dwellers that had posed for us 
so generously should be sacrificed, even 
in the interest of science. Not another shot 
was fired on the kopje. Mr. Akeley now 
modeled his klipspringer in plastaline, 
posing them exactly as they had posed for 
him, and making a small sketch model of 
the entire group. He fashioned the rocky 
foreground in wire cloth and plaster, which 
the artists painted to represent the exact 
coloration of the moss and lichen-covered 
rocks. Next, his tiny plastaline animals 
were posed on the rocks as he wished to 
reproduce them. Here and there he placed 
clumps of vegetation. On the metal back- 
ground the artists sketched the landscape. 

With reluctance, our work completed, 
we packed away our green linen tents, to 
pitch them again at the “Gateway of the 
Northern Frontier.” I had, indeed, found 
in Lukenia the spirit of the Africa my 
husband knew and reverenced;I had found 
Africa still as prodigal as when she nur- 
tured her great game herds undisturbed— 
Africa, where the few present-day descend- 
ants of that long procession of mammoths 
have struggled against painful odds to 
exist; where nomadic Wakamba and 
Masai have warred, hunted, herded their 
flocks, built their grass huts, and lived a 
complete and satisfied existence; where 
Roosevelt first witnessed the wild life of a 
new continent; where other great hunters 
—Cunninghame, and Outram, and Selous, 
and Judd—will come no more; and where, 
to-day, only a fragment of the “Old 
Guard”—Tarlton, and Black, and the 
Percivals—can bear witness to the Africa 
that was. 


Next Month: A Visit to the Gorilla Sanctuary 
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New Styles in American Architecture 
And What We Might Learn from the Mayas 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


IN COLLABORATION WITH ESTELLE H. RIES 


SINCE THE days of the Pilgrims, one 
wave of immigration after another has 
been the chief determining factor in our 
architecture. Our land is large, but 
there is little regional discrimination. 
Business buildings in Portland, Maine, 
can hardly be distinguished from those in 
Savannah, Georgia. Visit Cleveland or 
Seattle, Louisville or Indianapolis, and— 
were it not for the street signs—it would be 
quite impossible to tell by the architecture 
where you are—such is the standardiza- 














tion and similarity of our buildings. Most 
of these are adaptations of European 
styles. The classic orders of the Greek and 
Roman, of Tudor and Georgian England, 
and of French Renaissance, are our chief 
sources for buildings of whatever kind. 
We have no quarrel with the beauties of 
these types, but so far do our ideals, our 
climate, and our temperament differ from 
those of Europe, that we can no longer con- 
tinue to believe that these architectural 
importations express America. This coun. 











THE OLD STYLE AND THE NEW IN MAYAN ARCHITECTURE 


At the left is Mr. Bossom’s restoration of the Great Pyramid at Tikal in Guatemala, of which a part 
remains standing, and at the right a modern thirty-story building based on the old Maya design. 
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try is everywhere recognized as a world 
power, and stands preéminent in the eyes 
of great nations. We have developed na- 
tional personality. There are many traits 
that are recognized as “typically Amer- 
ican.”’ Bearing in mind the constant inter- 
relation between ourselves and our build- 
ings, it is necessary to find ourselves 
architecturally and produce something in 
harmony with American conditions. 

For a long time, this problem has inter- 
ested the American architect, and various 
experiments have been made. Seeking 
a thoughtful attitude on the matter, I 
have traveled in the extreme places of the 
western hemisphere, making archeological 
explorations in search of native architec- 
tural material, and not long ago returned 
from the latest of numerous visits to 
Mexico, which is, indeed, a treasure-land of 
architectural inspiration. 

The possibilities of Mexican design in 
the United States seem to the layman, at 
first blush, to be rather far-fetched. 
Historically, we are evolved from Europe. 
Climatically, we can be almost anything. 
A customary feeling is that there exists in 
this country a certain antipathy toward 
Mexicans that would make for an unsym- 
pathetic attitude toward the adoption of 
Mexican architecture here. I believe 
it is not necessary to reckon with this, for 
the- reason that this antipathy is not to- 
ward Mexican architecture. The trouble 
is that Mexico itself is somewhat off the 
trade route, so that we simply have not 
become acquainted with the possibilities. 
There are developments in Florida, Texas, 
and elsewhere in the south that are Mexi- 
can in style. The feeling as to the present- 
day Mexican does not enter into the sub- 
ject at all, and it is indeed only the old 
Mexican architecture that I consider with 
reference to our needs. Present archi- 
tecture in Mexico is not a direct evolution 
from the Mayan tradition, but is more 
Spanish and dates almost entirely from the 
Spanish conquest of 1519. It is true, how- 
ever, that the latent artistic quality in 
early Mexican work is being slowly brought 
out by the effort of archeologists and 
others down there, who are beginning to 
redesign in that earlier manner. 


The point is often made that the history 
of the United States cannot be said to 
have evolved from that of Mexico, as it 
has from England, Italy, or other nations. 
How, then, it is asked, would it be fitting 
for our architecture to be derived from old 
Mexican sources? To this I may reply that 
there is an important prehistoric connec- 
tion relating us to Mexico. This may not 
give so obvious an interrelation, but it is 
just as sure. We are, indeed, more likely 
to be fundamentally connected with the 
Orient than with Europe. The Japanese 
current is but one that comes straight for 
our Pacific coast, dividing north to Alaska 
and south toward Mexico, whereby 
wrecked vessels and the like would drift 
quite directly to these places. There are no 
such Atlantic currents coming toward us 
—the Gulf Stream goes in the other di- 
rection. There are also equatorial currents 
that would have made transoceanic travel 
possible in the Pacific. There is, further, 
a connection between the Indians of the 
United States and the Mayans of Mexico, 
for our west-coast Indians are thought to 
have come aboriginally across Bering 
Strait and down into Mexico. 

The age of the Mayans, from the second 
to the sixth centuries, was the glorious age 
of Yucatan. Fine and dignified buildings 
with restrained and beautiful carving were 
constructed. Then some kind of an up- 
heaval occurred and nothing constructive 
happened until the eighth century. Four 
towns at that time made the Mayapan 
agreement, and called on the Toltec 
people to join them. These brought 
Chichen-Itza as a reward, and tried to 
overcome Mayan art, but it grew through 
them. A great revival took place between 
the eleventh and fourteenth centuries, 
curiously enough at the beginning of the 
European Renaissance, but without re- 
lation to it. After the Toltecs made their 
contribution, there came the Aztecs, the 
crudest and least intelligent. 

A pertinent inquiry is frequently put 
to learn what things, in climate or tradition, 
the United States has in common with 
Mexico that would cause a certain archi- 
tecture to be adaptable in both places. 
The answer is, vertical architecture. In no 
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other country in the world does this exist. 
It may be due to the clear climate that 
on the American continent we have aspir- 
ing tendencies. The early Mexican temples 
were built on mounds. In Guatemala 
before the fifth century, these were 200 ft. 
high. Up here we have lately developed 
the vertical architecture, too, and inde- 
pendently. They utilized the setback 
centuries ago, and we have recently de- 
veloped it. Structurally this is more con- 
venient to build, and ethically it was 
logical, for no one wants to be shut out of 
the sun. A good law is man’s natural de- 
sire, so we to-day do by law in our set- 
backs what the early Mayans did volun- 
tarily. While the setback afforded on each 
stage a vantage point from which to shoot 
arrows or hurl stones, in no other 
country has just this sort of development 
taken place. In Europe, the principal axis 
of a building is horizontal, whereas our 
main compositions have their principal 
axis vertical. It has 
been chiefly in de- | 
tail that we have 
borrowed from Eu- 
ropean precedent. 
Nature dictates 
the architecture, if 
we are logical. The 
materials at hand, 
the heat or cold, the 
sun or shade—these 
are the natural con- 
siderations, and in 
American countries 
they seem to affect 
us with vertical and 
aspiring = architec- 
tural tendencies. 
The fact that the 
Rio Grande exists at 
a certain point does 
not change the es- 
sential similarity of 
the country at either 
side of it. What is 
suitable on the south 
bank is suitable on 
the north bank. His- 








nature that is the determining quality 
if it is logically followed. 

In any discussion of this problem one 
must consider what advantages, if any, 
Mexican architecture has over that which 
we have adapted from Europe, and what 
are its conspicuous differences. The average 
European architect wants to keep the 
warmth in and the weather out. Our an- 
cestors in England, with their exquisite 
Tudor houses, had no need for a practical 
porch or a big window that allowed the 
free circulation of air, so vitally important 
on an August day here. Their need was to 
overcome the difficulties of a damp climate, 
and to exclude the rain and weather was 
far more important than to provide ac- 
cess for the breezes and sunshine. Italian 
regularity and French whimsicality are 
both ideal in their particular sphere, but 
when adapted to the American home they 
can be deficient in many respects, because 
they are the outgrowth of entirely different 
controlling _condi- 
tions. The stateli- 
ness of classic Greek 
architecture is in- 
compatible with our 
own informality. 
Climatic influences 
through Europe are 
quite different from 
ours. Italian work 
has its great wall 
surfaces, beautiful 
indeed, but commer- 
cial America wants 
the exact reverse, 
with great window 
spaces and little wall. 

Indeed, our whole 
temperament is al- 
most diametrically 
opposed. It has 
seemed to me that 
America, with her 
rare gift of inven- 
tiveness, should be 
able to devise some- 
thing in architecture 








tory makes little dif- 
ference. It is always 


ANOTHER MODERN MAYA STRUCTURE 
The Petroleum Building in Houston, Texas. 


that would be com- 
patible with the 
American tempera- 
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MAYA ART IN A MODERN BUILDING 
The lobby of the Aztec Hotel in Monrovia, California, designed by Robert B. Stacy-Judd. 


ment and needs. We cannot copy another 
country’s architecture for its beauty alone. 
If we lived in Lapland, we should nat- 
urally build an igloo. There is no alterna- 
tive. If we lived in Indo-China, we should 
build a rice-straw tent to meet the climatic 
and natural conditions. 

Now, in Mexico, they had this deep 
respect for nature, and so have we. Our 
national parks are typically American. 
Decoration in Mayapan was conventional- 
ized direct from nature. In old Mexico they 
told a bold story and did not strive for an 
exact reproduction. They would have been 
artistically able to make a literal repro- 
duction if they had wanted to, as they were 
skilled in carving and craftsmanship. Con- 
sidering the limitations that were imposed 
upon them in the handling of their mater- 
ials, their handicraft was marvelous. Even 
after these many centuries, it is impossible 
to insert a knife blade between the joints 
of many stones. Though at times they did 


use great monoliths in their work, their 
principal structures were built of small 


units, and each unit formed part of a | 


decorative plan, in itself a part of the greater 
composition of the structure to which it 
applied. 

But they preferred the symbolic method 
of portraying things. There is more kin- 
ship between Gothic and Mexican art, 
with their heraldry and symbolism, than 
between classic and Mexican, for the classic 
stood for simple beauty of form, closely 
bound down by rules for symmetry and 
regularity. In Mexico, if they needed a 
column, they built one, but did not add it 
for symmetry. In America we are also 
careless of rules and indifferent to conven- 
tions. Does this flying in the face of con- 
vention indicate a disrespect for tradition? 
No. It is a respect for the honesty of pur- 
pose that should be self-expression. Tradi- 
tion per se is not an issue. The issue is to 
be honest with ourselves and not simply to 
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A CORNER AFTER THE ANCIENT MAYANS 
Note the fountain design and the face on the wall. From the Aztec Hotel. 


appropriate anything blindly. The classics 
designed according to an “order.” The 
American wants to get away from orders. 
America hates to be limited by controlling 
laws. The Mayans exercized much greater 
freedom and were not dominated by the 
past and by rule-of-thumb methods. 
Another feature is, that the Mayans 
dated their buildings, and designed a 
decorative motive for the date. Picture 
writing was very definite. Every dot or 


‘circle had its particular meaning. All of 


their ornamentation, of whatever kind, 
told a story to him who could read, and 
no pilaster or other detail of their buildings 
had forms upon them that did not make a 
definite record. No decoration was applied 
for its own sake. It recorded a specific fact 
and supplied an artistic note. Our friezes, 
on the contrary, are meaningless. What is 
the sense of the egg and dart, or the acan- 
thus, or any one of a multitude of similar 
devices that we have taken from Greece 





and Rome? The Goths had heraldry and 
used symbolism very extensively in their 
buildings. We have something in common 
with this; it appeals to our imagination, not 
to superficial ideas of beauty and form only. 

But the speed with which we are obliged 
to turn out work has made mere copying 
the line of least resistance. We have con- 
tinued to do it, because it has been cus- 
tomary. There is no time to “start some- 
thing.” We take what is ready, what lies 
nearest at hand, and this happens to be the 
European types with which every one is 
familiar through ease of communication, 
travel, the printed word, and the picture. 
Mexico has been off the beaten track. Its 
work is unfamiliar, and its significance has 
not been brought to public notice. Thus, 
speed has led to our copying, with only a 
superficial artistic result. Mexico en- 
couraged a logical art. In New York City 
you can hardly tell in passing a building 
whether it is a residence, a small museum, 
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a store, or a library. It is usually a repeti- 
tion of some well-worn and age-old motive, 
transplanted here often as a replica. Even 
our skyscrapers, which have nothing in 
common with Greece, have classic motives. 

Is it not more likely, I have been asked, 
that our influence on Mexico will be more 
insistent than Mexico’s influence on us? 
I think not. America has no art to give. 
Mexico, which is homogeneous, will have 
more effect than a conglomeration will 
have on Mexico. America is looking for an 
art. She is receptive. 

Since America is made of so many differ- 
ent races, one might wonder if any one 
national style would satisfy them all. 
But, it seems to me, it retards our Ameri- 
canization for the foreigner to find in this 
country types with which he is familiar 
at home. He would learn greater respect if 
he observed that we had an art, a type of 
our own. The style must be an American 
national style, not that of any one group. 
If we were, for instance, to adopt a Ger- 
man style, our French people would have 
none of it; if we adopted a French style, 
our German citizens would find it unsym- 
pathetic. There are too few Mexicans here 
to cause any aversion, so there are no ob- 
jections of this sort to a Mexican style. 

Fear has been expressed that the adop- 
tion of any one national type might further 
standardize our already overstandardized 
types. But is not progress of any kind 
averse to copying from a standard? Would 
it not, on the contrary, be original and 
independent, especially if it followed along 
the free method of the early Mexican 
builder? It would thus unstandardize, 
rather than standardize. The type of build- 
ing standardized in the United States 
would not be affected by an adaptation of 
Mexican art, but its embellishment of 
ornament might. For the most part, we 
now have in this country ornament based 
on Greek and Roman precedent, which is 
entirely foreign to this continent. Mexican 
ornament, or an ornament based on Mexi- 
can precedent, would be indigenous to this 
continent, and would belong to us. 

Whether the Mexican tradition has suf- 
ficient adaptability to be followed out in 
every portion of the United States, or 


whether the climatic variation might make 
regional types more desirable, should also 
be considered. If America developed a na- 
tional architecture, it seems to me, the 
architecture would adapt itself to different 
climatic conditions. To-day, rubber- 
stamped things are everywhere. The same 
building is seen in Detroit and Galveston, 
in Boston and in San Francisco. There is 
no reason why a really American type 
would not be much more suitable in all 
these locations than an un-American type. 

America lends herself well to the adop- 
tion of a national type. There are no ex- 
cessive fogs, no peculiarities of climate. 
In spite of the great range of temperature, 
the climate as a rule is clear, the sky 
bright, the air stimulating, and the people 
excessively active. The consistency of type 
throughout the country is more complete 
than it is in any other area on the earth’s 
surface among a hundred million people. 
This lends itself to a national type. Our 
interests are quite uniform, we have no 
interstate antagonisms, our government, 
religion, and other essential characteristics 
are shared throughout the country. 
Transportation is freer here than anywhere 
else on the earth. Language is homogene- 
ous. Hence, if a national style were to take 
form, it would grow with far greater speed 
and would come to a state nearing perfec- 
tion sooner, owing to the tremendous 
number of minds thinking along parallel 
lines at the same time. 

Let us therefore consider what America 
has in the way of an artistic heritage or a 
cultural background. The records tell us 
that in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, the Mayans in Yucatan, a people who 
probably migrated to this continent from 
Asia five or six thousand years ago, with 
little or no traceable artistic instincts, by 
the influence of nature evolved an archi- 
tectural art of their own as complete as 
that of any European country. This Amer- 
ican native architecture grew to great per- 
fection, but, owing to difficult climatic 
conditions and the unpopularity of travel- 
ing in countries with revolutionary habits, 
Mexico and Central America have not been 
deeply investigated. 

It is most significant that the Mayans 
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were originators, and not adapters, of art. 
Their great development was a natural one 
that grew up from the people themselves, 
and was not based upon a borrowed pre- 
cedent. They were essentially original, as 
are the American people to-day. Their 
sense of composition resulted from a 
natural evolution. Their architectural re- 
mains show an unbroken cultural develop- 
ment extending over 1,500 years and un- 
marked by alien influence. They achieved 
their highest culture long before the com- 
ing of the Spaniards. Indeed, it seems that 
after the arrival of Cortez they slowly ret- 
rograded. 

At the end of the second century A. D., 
they were at the threshold of their civiliza- 
tion. There followed an extraordinary 
development of art and industry in the 
lower part of the North American conti- 
nent. City after city sprang into promi- 
nence. Tikal, Copan, Palenqui, Naranzo, 
Pedras, Negris, Yaxchilan, Quiriqua, and 
Seibal were rapidly taking form. The first 
three—Tikal, Copan, and Palenqui—be- 
sides being the largest, were the centers 
of the cultural development. They flour- 
ished for more than four hundred years— 
i. e., to about the sixth century A. D.—in 
what might be called the Golden Age of 
Maya. The buildings, sculpture, and artis- 
tic productions of that epoch are compara- 
ble to those of the classical period of Greek 
art. The Mayans handled color in form and 
mass, in small and large compositions, 
with a vigorous character that stamped 
them as one of the great artistic peoples 
of all time. ’ 

They realized that the silhouette of the 
building reared itself against the sky. 
Hence, they gave perhaps more considera- 
tion to detail than did any other people. 
They are the only ones who are known to 
have decorated the angles of their buildings. 

It is not known definitely when a decline 
took place. It was probably due in part to 
barbarian pressure from outside, or because 
the Mayan civilization had partly run its 


natural course, and collapsed through sheer 
lack of physical ability to continue. In 
other words, perhaps racial decay or de- 
terioration took place even as it did after 
Rome’s great day. 

A natural reaction on the part of the 
layman is that some of these primitive 
architectural details would seem too gro- 
tesque or foreign to incorporate in the 
United States. But I say, take the inspira- 
tion, not the thing itself. We should copy 
nothing completely, but may profit by a- 
dapting some ideas to local uses. The Mayan 
method of procedure, the mental attitude, 
can be advantageously absorbed here. 
Indeed, these very details have actual 
beauty and are interesting not only as 
examples of early American endeavor. 
They have beauty as a religious worship of 
nature, rather than of the human form 
divine, although when they did use the 
human being as a model they did so with 
great character. Following the Mayan 
method and developing it to its best 
possibilities, we shall find that it can be 
successfully used here for both domestic 
and business structures. 

There has been a slight effort on the 
part of architects in this country to carry 
out the Mexican tradition in the United 
States, but this effort is received in a 
spasmodic sort of way. America is at the 
turning of the ways. She may become an 
art nation, or speed may interfere. The 
best procedure whereby America could 
adopt the Mexican type of art as a basis for 
our own national style would be, I feel, to 
review everything available and turn to 
the most sympathetic thing. Visit in 
Mexico and study what wonderful re- 
sources she can offer us. I have myself re- 
stored a Mayan ruin and adapted it in the 
design of a modern New York skyscraper. 
This is an interesting example of the pos- 
sibilities and methods of a Mayan revival 
in this country, and affords a concrete 
illustration of the possibilities in develop- 
ing our own national architecture. 
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Higher Education Answers the Question 


Compiled by FREDERICK PALMER 


WHICH COLLEGE for the son or 
daughter? Or no college at all? Are 
. 800,000 college students more than our 
intellectual traffic can bear? In no field 
is “Which Way, America?” more bruited 
than in that of higher education—the 
supposed recruiting ground for leadership 
in all fields. 

No other people approach us in the 
quantity of higher education. Its figures of 
increase surpass exports and savings-bank 
accounts and everything but automobile 
production. Some see signs of the satura- 
tion point, but some saw signs of automo- 
bile saturation five years ago. Still the 
increase continues. We have more college 
students than has all the rest of the world 
together. Yet it is agreed that the average 
student, when he enters college, is a year 
behind the British, German, or French 
youth of the same age; and that he takes 
a year longer to complete equivalent in- 
struction. This, especially as we are the 
speed nation, seems an aspersion either 
on our colleges or on the capacity of our 
pupils—a mystery that will be explained 
later. 

So rapidly has the size of our colleges 
grown that the parent who looks for a 
small college finds those that were once 
small are now larger than were the large 
ones of his youth. Colleges are not seek- 


ing students, but students are besieging 
the colleges for admission. More and 
more endowments, more and more class 
rooms and dormitories, and still not 
enough! This is the one thing in America 
in which consumption is not being 
speeded to keep up with production. 
Take the three oldest colleges—Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton; they will have room 
this fall for only from one half to one 
fourth the qualified freshmen applicants. 

All the early colleges depended upon 
income from tuition and private endow- 
ment. Higher education was wholly a 
private affair. There was no thought that 
girls should attend colleges. The great 
movement in state colleges and uni- 
versities came in the last century with the 
development of the West. It was born of 
the idea that a poor boy like Lincoln 
should have his chance. State colleges 
received vast land grants. In the East 
and the West, they are now supported 
by legislative appropriations. If that 
forefather of Colonial days came back to 
earth, he would bave the surprise of see- 
ing that nearly 4o per cent. of our 
students are in state institutions and that 
girls are in the classes with the boys. But 
the rising tide of coeducation of the ’go’s 
broke on the conservatism of the older 
endowed colleges of the East. 


Mason——Endowed Schools Must Promote Scholarship! 


So a line is drawn between the en- 
dowed and the state university. The situa- 
tion of the endowed university could not 
have a clearer or briefer expression than 
from Dr. Max Mason, President of the 
University of Chicago. He writes: 

“The support of education at all levels 


is, perhaps, the highest duty of organized 
society. The vast public sums being 
devoted to education on the college and 
university levels in the state universi- 
ties is remarkable evidence of the faith 
in higher education held throughout 
America. In addition to the educational 
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work of these institutions, they are per- 
forming an increasingly important func- 
tion of research into the laws of nature 
and the behavior of man. 

“In view of the allocation of public 
funds in such large measure to these en- 
terprises, it is reasonable to question the 
necessity of the maintenance of great 
universities supported by private generos- 
ity. But a glance at the his- 
tory of higher education in 
America makes it clear that 
vitally important functions 
have been, and undoubtedly 
will continue to be, performed 
by these private institu- 
tions. Most of the educa- 
tional pioneering on the 
university level has been 
done by them, and they have 
furnished standards of per- 
formance in both teaching 
and research that have in- 
fluenced the country enor- 


President, 
mously. 
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“The endowed institutions furnish an 
example of the supplementation of nor- 
mal processes of democracy by private 
effort that is characteristic of American 
effort in civic affairs. They are free to 
restrict their enrollment, while the state 
institutions, heart of the whole educa- 
tional system of their state, are forced to 
provide for vast numbers of students. 
They have complete free- 
dom from political 
control and enjoy the 
opportunity of directing 
their efforts unhampered by 
immediate popular demand. 
They may take the long- 
range view. 

“Tt is clear that by 
virtue of their freedom, the 
endowed universities have 
the duty of experimenta- 
tion in educational method, 
and the duty to promote 
higher standards of produc- 
tive scholarship.”’ 


Lowell—Are We Teaching Too Many Things? 


Now let us add to this the following 
excerpts from the address of President 
A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard, to the 
recent annual convention of public school 
superintendents: . 

“Why should not the secondary schools 
in America, as in England, France, and 
Germany, finish secondary education by 
the time the pupils are in their nineteenth 
year, the age at which they graduate 
therefrom in all these countries? That 
they do not do so in this country is 
universally admitted, with the result that 
the colleges devote one or two years— 
usually two—to instruction of a second- 
ary nature before the student is prepared 
for work of university grade. 

“At present, American youth either 
enters upon its career in life too old, or it 
is deprived of a couple of years of instruc- 
tion that the young people of the same 
age enjoy in Europe. The retardation is 
only in small part due to the secondary 


school itself. It is in the main caused by 
beginning the whole process of education 
too late, by the slow progress in elemen- 
tary schools, and by insufficient provision 
for more rapid advance by the pupils who 
are destined to go far. 

‘‘All true education should be a sifting 
process. Have we not neglected a little 
this side of the problem in our effort to 
push all children through the whole edu- 
cational mill; and in doing so have we not 
to some extent unwittingly sacrificed 
the more intelligent—to their own dam- 
age and that of the community? 

“Are we not also striving to teach too 
many things? There is a constant ten- 
dency to introduce new subjects good in 
themselves, but which crowd out, not 
from the list of subjects taught, but from 
the studies of the individual, things of a 
larger educational value. One of the de- 
fects we observe in not a few candidates 
for admission to college is a dispersion of 
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high school studies over many fields, no 
one of which has been pursued long 
enough to give a thorough grasp of the 
subject. Education consists less in the 
number of things a boy has glanced at, 
than in the way he has learned to regard 
them. What we need is a good mental 
training, an accurate and thorough habit 
of mind; not a frittering away of the 
attention by a multitude of 
small matters, of which 
the pupil does not get 
enough to develop consecu- 
tive thought. 

“Without teaching above 
the elementary stage, ex- 
traordinary personal effort 
and great natural ability 
produced the education of 
Benjamin Franklin. In 
short, there may be self- 
education without teaching, 
but there can be none with- 
out effort and intelligence 
on the part of the pupil, 
however good the instruction. A doubling 
of the pupil’s effort doubles the effect of 
good instruction, and the better the 
teaching, the greater the earnestness of 
the pupil’s effort. 

“Ts there not some truth in Mr. 
Dooley’s description of the college presi- 
dent who asks the students which of the 
great subjects of human learning he 
would like the professors to study for 
him? Education is not like trepanning 
the skull, where the surgeon puts some- 
thing in the patient’s head while he is 
under an anesthetic. The brain is not 
exempt from the general biological law 
that any organ grows by exercise, and 
is atrophied by disuse. 

“There has been an overwhelming 
revulsion against the drudgery of dull 
disciplinary tasks that bred disgust with 
school and all its mechanism. An at- 
tempt has been made to render study 
pleasant, but often, unfortunately, by 
making it easy. We are told that a youth 
will work best at something in which he is 
interested, something that accords with 
his natural tastes; but in many, if not 
most, cases he has no serious intellectual 
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interests and his tastes are still unde- 
veloped. He is apt, therefore, to construe 
the principle as the avoidance of what he 
finds hard, and the selection of subjects 
that give a superficial sense of acquisition 
with little labor, or of those that he deems 
of practical use—a matter whereof he 
knows even less than of his own aptitudes. 
He does not apply the same ideas in his 
play. The sports that are 
easy, requiring no fatiguing 
exercise, are not more sought 
than such as call for energy, 
and even involve pain. 
Youth does not desire ease, 
but the exercise of natural 
powers if the reason for it 
can be made clear, or emula- 
tion points the way. 

“Repeated mental exer- 
tion becomes a habit, one 
of the most valuable a man 
can possess. In fact, the 
habit of overcoming obsta- 
cles is a large factor in the 
condition of mind that is properly called 
education; for the quantity of knowledge 
obtained when one leaves school is far 
less important than developing the 
ability to acquire knowledge and to think 
clearly on hard problems.” 

On the same occasion President James 
R. Angell, of Yale, said to the experts in 
secondary education: 

“The whole political-educational con- 
ception under which we are working is too 
largely that a college or university 
education is open at little or no cost to 
any one of moderate capacity and still 
more moderate powers of application. 
There is little or no sense of privilege 
about it, and practically no sense of 
obligation. Merely to multiply the num- 
ber of college youths who go back to their 
community with no vivid feeling of duty 
to capitalize for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth the training they have re- 
ceived, is quite as likely to prove a curse 
as a blessing to the state.” 

Thus, much the same note is struck by 
the heads of the two oldest universities 
in the East and of a younger one in 
Chicago. Their position is that of the 
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employer who can choose when he has an 
excess of applicants and a limited number 
of jobs. “Bigger and bigger,’’ more and 
more students as a source of prestige, of 
a larger number of recruits for the foot- 
ball eleven, belong to the past for those 
who think in terms of quality. The choos- 
ing is not only on the records of written 
entrance examinations. It is also on marks 
in recitation; and not only that, but on 
the word of instructors as to natural abil- 
ity, application, ambition, and character. 

So the boy should know that the card 
indexing carried on into the college begins 
with his schooldays, and also that after 
he has passed his written examinations 


and possibly a psychological test, with 
all kinds of unexpected questions, he is 
“sized up” personally by the college 
authorities. It is the college that has the 
last word in the matter. One result of the 
system has been a reduction of the 
“casualties’’—that is, of the number who 
drop out without finishing the course— 
to ro per cent., and even less in some en- 
dowed colleges. Other endowed colleges 
and the state universities depend more 
on selection after entrance. 

Many boys and girls who go to the 
state universities want as much college 
as they can get, and a year or two or three 
may be all they can afford. 


Jessup—The Big University Is Here to Stay! 


No one is better equipped 
to state the case for 
the state institution than 
Dr. Walter A. Jessup, 
who in 1916, at the age 
of thirty-nine, became 
President of the University 
of Iowa. Founded in 1855, 
Iowa has 7,500 students, 
while Princeton, founded 
in 1746, has 2,500. He 
writes: 

‘*From the nature of 
the ideals and the forces President, 
that ‘religion, morality, 
and education shall forever be en- 
couraged’—it is apparent that state 
institutions cannot limit attendance with 
any hope of success. Certain institu- 
tions select rigidly at the entrance and 
are relatively easy at the point of 
graduation. Others have made entrance 
conditions easy and sharply select their 
graduates. The state universities tend 
toward the latter plan. 

“*The states have shown a willingness 
to enter into the more expensive depart- 
ments of education, including applied 
science, medicine, dentistry, and graduate 
work. State universities are now attract- 
ing considerable sums from private 
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sources in the form of specific 
gifts to supplement the funds 
of the state. This has been 
notably true in California, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Mich- 
igan. 

“Within the memory of 
all middle-aged people, our 
whole system of living has 
been revolutionized, and the 
revolution is continuing. 
With the upheavals of the 
past two decades, certainly 
no parent who is thinking at 
all of the life of his son can 
feel secure in advising his 
boy to master a single trade or craft with 
the assurance that it will be the means 
of the boy’s livelihood throughout his 
mature years. We have taken the jobs 
away from everybody, not once, but re- 
peatediy. We have created millions of 
new jobs. With readjustments on every 
hand, it is small wonder that educational 
institutions are continually being im- 
portuned to prepare their students for a 
life of change. All this bother about 
limited enrollments, lest too many people 
are being educated, needs a little perspec- 
tive. (The average college of 1895 en- 
rolled 132 students.) 

“Systems of education, in the long run, 
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reflect the thinking of the adult popula- 
tion. In America, we are a race of adapters 
and adjusters, quick to take on a new 
thing, willing to ‘junk’ anything. The 
state university has led in the responsive- 
ness to the changing demands of the 
world and has met with the approval of 
the public, as is attested by the enormous 
demand for its services both on and off 
the campus, and this has been supple- 
mented by a gratifying willingness to pay 
for it all and to permit freedom for teach- 
ing and research comparable to the best 
that the world has known thus far. 

“Many of us tend to idealize some 
vague conception of a small college that is 
obsolete, but the facts are that in the 
face of economic distress we draw upon 
the resources of the big bank. This is the 
age of ‘big’ things. The public demands 
are so diverse that only such organiza- 
tions as can meet the diverse demands 
have been able to survive. 

“The large state universities of the 
present are sectioning their classes, are 
introducing vertical differentiations to 
provide specific facilities 
for students with special 
interests. For example, the 
large institutions have 
enough students with musi- 
cal talent to warrant the 
employment of a staff of 
sympathetic and intelligent 
musicians; enough students 
interested in poetry to 
justify the employment of 
a live poet ready to teach. 
If the student is interested in 
painting there is a painter 
available. He also finds 
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kindred interests to afford a stimulating 
and wholesome environment. The ‘big’ 
university is here to stay, and the problem 
of the state universities is to effect an or- 
ganization so as to provide individual and 
personal attention to the student. Prog- 
ress is being made in the University of 
Michigan with the university college, in 
Wisconsin with the Meiklejohn experi- 
ment. Iowa and North Carolina have 
started honors courses. 

“We cannot get too much higher 
education, if it is the right sort. Nor can 
it be too widely disseminated. The 
modern state university is committed to 
the task of breaking up the job, of analyz- 
ing the student, of differentiating between 
the permanent and the ephemeral; if 
possible, of making a job analysis of the 
world. In other words, it is doing just 
what was done in the establishment of 
Harvard nearly three hundred years ago. 
They analyzed the job and divided their 
courses to meet the demands of law, the 
ministry, and medicine. Then life was 
simple. To-day the counterpart of Har- 
vard must divide the work 
in a hundred fields. The 
university as the conserver 
of culture has captured 
the imagination of the peo- 
ple. Literally, millions of 
parents are dreaming of 
sending their children to 
college. 

“The American state uni- 
versities have a definite and 
continuous task ahead of 
them in meeting the de- 
mands of the public as ex- 
pressed through governmen- 
tal support and control.” 


Little—The Student Owes the State a Duty 


And this from Dr. Clarence C. Little, 
of the University of Michigan, one of the 
oldest state universities, founded in 1837, 
which has 10,000 students in all the 
courses, compared to 5,000 at Yale, 
which was founded in 1701. 


“There are two questions that may be 
fairly asked of every American interested 
in the future of higher education in our 
country. They do not involve special train- 
ing or a highly developed sense of techni- 
cal values. They are direct and simple. 
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“The first is: What kind of Americans 
are coming to our state universities? Are 
they selfish, narrow, anti-social, or lazy? 
Or are they unselfish, broad, public- 
spirited, and energetic? 

“The state university receives its 
main support from public funds raised 
by taxation. Every student at a state 
university is a hired servant of the state 
using annually several hundred dollars 
of other peoples’ money for the pursuance 
of his education. This is a clear form of 
public trust. It places him on his honor. 
It forces him to accept a certain definite 
degree of obligation toward the state 
that is hiring him. He is an investment 
and he cannot abuse the public confidence 
that has been placed in him. In this 
respect he has reason for pride and ideal- 
ism that can never come to a student 
whose total education is provided at 
private expense. However, this all-im- 
portant truth has never been adequately 
recognized or utilized. 


“The second question is less com- 
fortable for the college themselves. It 
asks, not how many students are coming 
to college, but how many colleges are 
coming to, and staying with, the students. 

“For colleges to spend their major 
energies in the perfection of ‘subject 
matter’ or ‘methods of class room 
instruction’ is a false emphasis. The real 
test of the value of education will be 
found in the answer to the question— 
How has the student reacted? Have the 
time and energy and resources spent for 
his instruction produced a measurable 
and self-perpetuative change in his out- 
look and methods of mental approach 
to the various situations in which he is 
likely to find himself? 

“Colleges must realize that the natural 
and inherent differences in the human 
material with which they have to deal 
will do more to determine the success or 
failure of their efforts in education than 
will any other single factor.” 


Koos—We Need Junior Colleges 


So two points come out clearly in the 
comparison of state with endowed uni- 
versities. One is Dr. Jessup’s contention 
that large “casualties” are warrantable in 
selective quality graduation out of quan- 
tity admissions. The other is Dr. Little’s 
spur to gratitude to the state by the 
students for what it is doing for them. 

The argument that the four years’ 
course is more than a student can afford 
in time or expense is being met by the 
rapid growth of junior colleges, both 
public and private, especially in the West 
and Middle West, with their two-year 
courses. They have been much criticized 
by scholars as a short cut to the prestige 
of having a college education at the 
sacrifice of the true principles of scholar- 
ship and culture that should be coupled 
with college education. The expert on 
junior colleges, author of two large 
volumes of most exhaustive technical 
study of the subject, is Dr. Leonard V. 
Koos, of the University of Minnesota. 


“Beginning shortly after the opening 
of our century—in a small way, as all 
movements must begin—junior colleges 
now number more than 325, with a total 
of nearly 40,000 students. Almost three 
hundred have been established within the 
last fifteen years, or approximately half 
the total number of colleges and universi- 
ties reporting annually to the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

“The significance and possibilities of 
service of the junior college range widely. 
One thinks first, to be sure, of the offering 
of the first two years of college and 
university work. Being more accessible as 
to distance and cost than other institutions 
offering the work, the junior college is 
already enlarging the proportion of our 
youth to whom the work on this lower 
college level is made available. 

“This popularization cannot, of course, 
be accomplished without raising the 
whole question of the adaptability of the 
usual offering to the widening range of 
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ability represented in the student body. 
One type of adaptation that has begun 
to appear are courses in preparation for 
semi-professions in business and indus- 
try, that is, occupations lying between 
those that require preparation on the 
high school level only, and those that 
require four or more years of professional 
training for entrance. 

“The junior college has begun also a 
most desirable decentralization of the 
‘freshman flood’ that has inundated our 
larger universities. A logical solution 
seems to be to distribute these less ma- 
ture students to smaller groups, as is 
made possible by the advent of this new 
educational unit. 

“The effects of the junior college so far 
reviewed are given special point by cer- 
tain forces that have been at work in 
American secondary and higher education 
over a period of more than a century and 
that have been making an inevitable 
place for the new unit. During this period 


the age of college freshman has advanced 
by an average of two years. The increase 
in age was accompanied by additions to 
requirements for admission equivalent to 
about two years of work. These additions 
had their source in college courses that 
were gradually -depressed from college 
years into the high school grades. This 
downward shift was followed by the 
prescription of the major specialization 
during the last two college years, aspecial- 
ization that most students select in terms 
of their occupational plans. 

““A host of other related changes have 
also taken place, all in the direction of 
making the first two college years domi- 
nantly the end of the period of general 
education and the remaining college years 
dominantly a period of professional spe- 
cialization. Thus, we have unconsciously 
but unquestionably been achieving a 
reorganization of American education 
that provides one of the most potent 
arguments for the junior college.” 


Wilbur—Junior Colleges Free the Universities 


The views of Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, President 
of Stanford University, com- 
plete the graph of the Amer- 
ican higher educational 
map. He, too, exemplifies 
the new tendency, only in 
his plan for improving 
quality, he would make the 
junior college an adjunct 
and a feeder to the univer- 
sity, a servant of the sifting 
process. He writes: 

‘Unfortunately, our 
educational scheme is de- 
fective in its selective proc- 
esses between students of various capaci- 
ties, and the normal pace is too slow for 
the student of more than average ability. 
This results in the loss of practically two 
years of time for students of good intel- 
lectual fiber. Besides, our colleges are 
tradition-ridden and antiquated in many 
of their methods and curricula. 





RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


President, Stanford 
University. 


“The junior college bids 
fair to set free the American 
university from its present 
responsibilities in elemen- 
tary instruction and to make 
it the place for advanced and 
professional study and for 
research. When sheer num- 
bers have overwhelmed the 
colleges and particularly 
the state universities, the 
decentralization possible 
with the junior college in 
districts of the state offers 
the chance for smaller classes 
and better teaching and for 
larger numbers of students to try them- 
selves out without abnormal economic 
disadvantage. 

“Tn the field of educational experimen- 
tation the privately endowed university 
has a unique opportunity. It can select 
and limit not only its student body, but 
the field of education with which it will 
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concern itself. Thus, it can provide leader- 
ship for the great state universities with 
their massive responsibilities. The recent 
development of junior colleges, partic- 
ularly in California and elsewhere on the 
Pacific Coast, is a significant step in this 
process. Here at Stanford we have been 
able to limit the number of students ze- 
ceived into our first two years and thus 
to make room for the increasing number 
coming to us from other institutions and 
the junior colleges. At the present time in 
California, thousands of students are 
being prepared in some thirty-odd junior 
colleges for the junior and senior years 
and the advanced work of our universi- 
ties. Within a short time, it is probable 
that many will apply for admission at 
the junior year as formerly applied with 
the beginning of the freshman year. This 
is as it should be. 

“The bachelor of arts degree given at 
the completion of four years of college 
work—or of two years of college work 
following the completion of the junior 
college—is no longer of significance. It 


may well be that time will show us that 
the bachelor of arts degree or some 
similar degree should be given upon the 
completion of the first two years of so- 
called college work. Adequate training in 
many fields requires more than the tradi- 
tional four years. This is true for law, 
education, engineering, medicine, busi- 
ness, for all forms of research, and even 
for sound general culture. 

“Great laboratories and great libraries 
and outstanding men are required for 
university work. Modest libraries and 
laboratories and good teachers are required 
for more elementary forms of instruction. 
The extension of the high schools of the 
country so that they will include the first 
two years of college, the development of 
the junior high school to care for those 
whose capacity to go through even the 
high school is in question, the better selec- 
tion of students and the acceleration of the 
students of good capacity, will within a 
few years bring our whole educational 
scheme into closer touch with realities and 
make it more serviceable.”’ 


Morgan—Teach the Student Life! 


Then there is the Antioch 
idea that, in the words 
of its head, Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, an eminent civil 
engineer, would give the 
student in the course of his 
academic studies “actual 
experience with the texture 
of life as it is.” Antioch, 
too, is besieged with appli- 
cants. 

“Tt is not enough that a 
great university may teach 
everything any one may want 
ito learn,”’ President Morgan 
writes. “In such an institution, individual 
specialization and lack of balance may be 
extreme. The individual must seek univer- 
sality and proportion. The achievement of 
such symmetry is the chief aim of Antioch 
College. The students’ five or six years 
after secondary school are arranged in five- 





ARTHUR  E. 
President, Antioch. 


week periods, spent alter- 
nately at college and at 
practical work. The primary 
object of this work is not the 
acquirement of specific skill, 
but a broadening of experi- 
ence. Important by-products 
are the discovery of one’s 
life work and preparation 
for it, the development of 
skill, and considerable de- 
gree of self-support. A con- 
scious and deliberate effort to 
see all the vital elements 
of our cultural inheritance, 
and to provide incentive and opportunity 
for young men and women to achieve 
symmetry and proportion in their develop- 
ment, is a new undertaking in higher edu- 
cation, and leads to many departures from 
conventional educational usage. 

“The Antioch program for every stu- 
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dent includes the development of physical 
health; a liberal education, including all 
the major sciences, English and literature, 
history, economics, philosophy, and zsthet- 
ics; training for some profession or other 
field of major interest; and a practical 
adjustment to life, with development of 
stamina, self-reliance, practical judgment, 
and initiative, through part-time responsi- 
ble work quite outside of the college 
curriculum. 


“The aim of the Antioch program is the 
full and well-porportioned development 
of the student, so that, as he emerges from 
the educational River Styx, his chief 
abilities will be developed, and yet he will 
have no vulnerable Achilles heel by which 
he may come to grief. A civilization made 
up of men and women educated in this 
manner will have a sanity, a universality, 
and a toughness that will make for progress 
and longevity.” 


Miss Pendleton——Teach the Student to Think! 


Many parents who say 
that the son must surely 
go to college are in doubt 
about the daughter. 
However, the daughters form 
one third of the total of 
college students. There is 
coeducation in most of the 
state universities and in 
most of the Western endowed 
universities. What of the 
old endowed colleges for 
women in the East? They 
are suffering more than the 
endowed men’s colleges for 
want of funds, apparently because hus- 
band alumnus, and not wife alumna, 
holds the purse strings. These schools, too, 
can practice elimination. Such is the pres- 
sure for admission that some parents enter 
their daughters at birth in the more re- 
nowned institutions. 

Miss Ellen F. Pendleton became Presi- 
dent of Wellesley in tg11. Answering 
the question “Which Way, America, 
in Education?” she says of women’s 
colleges: 

“The influence of these colleges is wide- 
spread. Their success is a national asset, 
their failure a widespread disaster. What 
is their purpose, then, and are they reaching 
it? The essential task of the liberal arts 
college for women does not differ from 
that of the similar college for men, though 
the method and the materials used may 
vary. This task is, in my judgment, to 
develop in the student the power of in- 
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PENDLETON 
President, Wellesley. 


dependent thought. All the 
discussions on the making 
and remaking of curricula, 
the introduction of honor 
courses, tutorial systems, 
and the general examina- 
tion, are attempts on the 
part of the teaching staff 
of our colleges to secure 
this great aim of leading 
students to think for them- 
selves. 

“Tt is because we believe 
that our students should 
hear both sides of a question 
that some of our critics unjustly class the 
women’s colleges among organizations 
subversive of the Constitution. Those of us 
who know our students could tell of many 
cases in which the propagandist has de- 
feated his own end, for the student has not 
needed the help of her instructor to dis- 
cover the fallacy of an argument. 

“Tf it were possible to regard our 
graduates as commercial products, we 
should have the right to be proud of the 
result, but we should be obliged to confess 
that, like other manufacturers, we now and 
then discover (to use the industrial term) 
some ‘seconds’ in the group. Even so, 
have not all of us found a use for ‘seconds’? 
Moreover, we have learned that after ten 
years have passed, we are sometimes forced 
to reverse our judgment and yield high 
praise to one whose undergraduate course 
showed little promise of future achieve- 
ment. 
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“Are we accomplishing our task? Do 
our students think for themselves? No one 
of us is satisfied that we have found the 
solution of our problem. Rather, we 


are alt experimenting hopefully. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that 
we are all embarked on a great ad- 
venture.” 


Miss Park——Widen Women’s Mental Fields 


Miss Marion E. Park, President of Bryn 
Mawr, says of the responsibilities of the 
women’s colleges: 

“Now as the woman has—for the time 
at least—narrower professional possibili- 
ties than the man and, as a consequence, is 
not so often led into an early 
choice, the college must 
offer her the widest possi- 
ble fields of mental interest 
in which to roam. And _ be- 
cause her family and school 
have given her softer han- 
dling than her brother and she 
is likely to measure herself 
less impersonally in conse- 
quence, the college should 
afford her the training of 
an objective and rigorous 
standard. 

“In the second place, 
the college should meet the 
fact that the interests of a woman are 
likely to be more often interrupted than 
those of a man. Her family, with its de- 
mands upon her, breaks off what she is 
doing, the community supports them with 
its sympathy, and the daughter or wife 
herself acquiesces where the son or hus- 
band would not. Professions as well as 
special interests suffer eclipse, especially 
when a woman marries and bears children, 
even though the physical and mental care 
of the growing child is in other hands. 
Consequently, it is the business of the col- 
lege to give her the kind of training that 
will make her not only thorough. intel- 
lectually, but persistent; and to see that 
she realizes that a piece of work that is her 
own contribution is more important and 
dignified than the many trivial cares she 
may drift into assuming. 

“A third task is laid upon the college 
where women are trained. The woman has 





always seen things in smaller units than 
the man, she has thought in terms of in- 
dividual or family rather than of commun- 
ity or world. The college should therefore 
lay emphasis on her responsibility beyond 
the circle of known individuals and 
make clear the rightness of 
the demands of the larger 
unit. She must see the com- 
munity and the world as an 
entity and a living thing, dif- 
ferent from the sum of its 
parts and more important. 
This lesson learned will per- 
haps help her later to see her 
own children, or her group, or 
her nation as a minority in a 
large whole, not an all-impor- 
tant majority in a small one.”’ 


MARION PARK 
President, Bryn Mawr. 


So rapidly has higher 
education spread, that our 
digestion is not up to the bountifully 
laden table of our wealth. A teaching 
class has not grown up to the situation. 
We have a mass production of Ph. D’s who 
are supposed to teach because they have 
doctors’ degrees. Teaching is not hon- 
ored. I have seen such honors paid to a 
European professor as we never pay to 
university presidents. Their deaths oc- 
curing on the same day, President Eliot 
got the inside page and Rudolph Valentino 
the front page. 

And the responsibility goes back to 
parents. If home makes no cultural back- 
ground, the college cannot supply it. Too 
many parents think only in terms of 
having a son or a daughter a college 
graduate, which was a distinction when 
any college graduate in the community 
was looked up to, but is not now, when 
college graduates are so common. 

The common mistake that instruction 
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was enough for a diploma, means that edu- 
cation, in its noble, broad, and cultural 
sense, was never more needed than to- 
day. One night, at dinner, I sat beside a 
man who was a graduate of an old, en- 
dowed university. I tried him on every- 
thing from Grotius to Mussolini, from 
politics to art, and finally found he was a 
great prize fight fan. He would have 
looked down on the state university in 
which another man, who was later my 
dinner companion, had had two years, 
working his way through. This man had 
gone on with his education; he had proved 
Dr. Lowell’s view that the mind grows 
with exercise. 

Some of the experts have mentioned the 
“honors” system. This brings us to 
the Swarthmore plan of Dr. Frank 
Aydelotte, which is being widely adopted 
by small university groups. Dr. Aydelotte 
was one of the early Rhodes scholars. 
Instructors who love their work for the 
work’s sake have been drawn to Swarth- 
more. There is one instructor to every 
seven students, the highest ratio in any 
college I know. 

Swarthmore is coeducational, its enroll- 
ment strictly limited to five hundred. 
There is room for only one out of four 
candidates for admission. There is no 
chance of acceptance unless you are in 
earnest and willing to work. Broadly, the 
“honors” system, or reading for “honors,” 
simply means that the student is put on 
his honor in the last two years to study 
for study’s sake and has the range ‘to 
develop himself in close association with 
the instructors, two instructors often 
being present in the forum of the class 
room. The instructors’ marks and _ final 
examination determine standings. 

Swarthmore is not much on “Rah! 
Rah!” and athletics. Enough exercise to 
keep the body in trim, enough relaxation 
to keep from getting stale, as I understand 
it, when the object is mental education 
and not a future as an athlete. It may be 
said that the Swarthmore system is all 
right for training college professors; but 
quite a large percentage of the graduates 
in the five years that the system has been 
on trial have gone into business. 
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There was a great test of college men 
in 1917. Soon the questions, “What kind 
of a college man are you?” and “Just 
what did you learn at college?’ were 
predominant in the sifting process. Some 
colleges evidently had higher standards 
than others; but they, too, produced 
“duds,” while all were not “duds” from 
colleges that were supposed to be inferior. 
It was found, in keeping with Dr. Lowell’s 
view, that the man who had a smattering 
of many vocational subjects was often 
not the equal of the one who began with 
a thoroughly trained mind, in efficiently 
mastering the specialty that the other 
had superficially studied. 

“We have ten thousand college men for 
officers whom we think a little better than 
ten thousand of yours,” said a British 
staff officer. “But there we step off, as 
you have a hundred thousand better 
than we have.” Granted this point, it is 
the defense of mass production in educa- 
tion. 

But why not improve the ten thousand, 
too? This is the aim of educators, this the 
pronounced tendency. When college edu- 
cations are so common, the distinction 
that colleges seek is to put on a man a 
real stamp that will say that it means 
something when you are a graduate of a 
certain college. And how did you stand 
in college? Did you work hard? For careers 
do not begin these days after leaving col- 
lege. They begin in college. There is your 
record, young man, for your four years’ 
course and, back of that, your record in 
school. 

Corporations, banks—all forms of en- 
terprise—are asking for the top men. 
Jobs are waiting for them as the lists are 
made up on graduation; and frequently 
the best men in the professional schools 
get surprisingly large salaries. “We shall 
give him $3,600 a year to start with,” 
said the head of a great law firm about a 
youngster, six months before his law school 
course was up. But the fellows at the bot- 
tom of the class are usually looking for 
jobs; and one result of the modern system 
of classification is that those at the bot- 
tom in class promise to stay at the bot- 
tom all through life. 
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America Has Just Started! 


An Authorized Interview Given to Samuel Crowther by 


HENRY FORD 


IT IS SAID that we, as a country, cannot 
stand prosperity. But what is there about 
prosperity that has to be stood? Have 
we ever really had national prosperity? 
And should not prosperity be a natural 
rather than an unnatural condition? Do we 
worry much about a man not being able 
to stand good health? It is also said that, 
as a country, we have gone so far toward 
the perfection of production that we are 
in danger of being swamped in a sea of 
goods. What is there to all this? 

It is well to bear in mind, right at the 
outset, that it takes no brains at all to 
say that something cannot be done. 
Whether or not we have prosperity de- 
pends on the standard used for comparison. 
If we compare our present condition with 
past conditions, then we have prosperity. 
Tf, however, we compare what we now 


have with what we can and shall have in 
the future, then we have hardly scratched 
the surface of prosperity. For, much as 
many think we have developed this coun- 
try, actually we have scarcely begun its 
development. We have not even learned 
what there is in the country to develop. 
Far from seeing the end of development, I, 
for one, can scarcely see more than a 
beginning here and there. 

And likewise with production. We have 
made some progress in production, but 
only enough to gain an inkling of how much 
more we ought to know and eventually 
shall know. Certainly we are as far away 
from perfection in production as ever we 
were. Each step takes us on our journey, 
but the horizon is never nearer. 

If people of this country be thought of 
as arranged in tiers of buying power, then 
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HENRY AND EDSEL FORD AND THE FIRST FORD LATHE 


From this simple machine the Ford organization in a generation has grown to its present size as 
one of the world’s half-dozen largest companies. 
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one can get a notion of what has been 
happening. Not many years ago only the 
topmost tiers—the wealthy and the near 
wealthy—had adequate buying power, 
and there was not really much for them to 
buy. The lowermost tiers had almost no 
buying power—they considered themselves 
lucky when they were able to get enough 
to eat and a place to sleep. 

Mr. Edison has truly said that once a 
man is assured of enough to eat, his wants 
become unlimited. This is very true. Any 
one who is struggling for food is not going 
to have any thoughts beyond food. But 
when the getting of food becomes only an 
incident, then wants begin to rise—and to 
soar. In this country practically no one is 
just grubbing for food. 

We have some poverty—all of which is 
preventable. But we have changed our 
definition of poverty. It used to be that 
no man was poor unless he was starving. 
Undernourishment to-day is due more to 
ignorance in the choice of foods than to the 
lack of food. Therefore, few of our people 
are in the condition of not wanting any- 
thing. There may be a virtue in being sat- 
isfied with what one has, but usually this 
attitude arises from nothing higher than 
a despair of ever getting anything anyway. 
Prosperity cannot exist without a con- 
fidence in what the future may hold. 

We have been learning a little to use 
what we have, and that use has put money 
into circulation—which means that buying 
power has been put into circulation. As 
this circulation widens, it touches tier 
after tier of the public, and thus the de- 
mand for products steadily grows. As we 
learn more and more about use and the 
relation of use and waste, this demand 
will continue to grow. It will diminish only 
if we sit back and neglect the development 
of our country in the false belief that al- 
ready we have developed it, or—worse 
stilt—imagine that we are developing it so 
quickly that nothing will be left for those 
who-come after us. 

Many sins have been committed in the 
name of conservation. True conservation 
involves the full use of natural resources. 
The conservation that prevents reckless 
use is desirable, but better engineering is 


beginning to show that reckless use is 
merely unprofitable use. There is to-day 
so much to be obtained in the way of by- 
products from that which was formerly 
discarded that it is often hard to distin- 
guish between the product and the by- 
product. For instance, in our industries we 
no longer use raw coal as fuel. It is with us 
a raw chemical from which we obtain a 
number of useful derivatives, some of 
which serve as fuel, and heat is only one 
of the by-products of coal. Through the 
distillation of refuse wood we obtain values 
commensurate with the value of the 
lumber. There is waste, but it is not the 
same sort of waste that our forefathers 
bothered about. They paid a great deal 
of attention to the waste of materials, but 
none at all to the waste of human beings. 

We are coming to an exactly reversed 
attitude and regard the waste of materials 
as important only as it represents the 
waste of human beings, for the waste that 
we practice upon the original store of 
wealth is always repairing itself. The 
waste material is replaced. The earth never 
ceases making what we need and is pre- 
pared to fill future needs, of which we have 
not now the slightest knowledge. If men 
waste energy, it is lost to them as individ- 
uals—but the great reservoir of energy 
on which all life draws is not exhausted. 
Therefore, the great word of life is “Use.” 

Some would say “Economy.” Economy 
represents only fear. It is a reaction to 
extravagance. Economy is the rule of half- 
alive minds. It is better than waste, but 
it is not so good as use. Those who pride 
themselves on their economy sometimes 
bristle when it is attacked, as if one of the 
virtues had been denounced. But is there 
anything more pitiable than a poor, 
pinched mind spending the rich days and 
months pinching at a few pieces of metal 
and paring the necessities of life to the very 
quick? 

Indeed, there are two kinds of waste: 
that of the prodigal who throws his sub- 
stance away in riotous living, and that of 
the sluggard who allows his substance to 
rot from non-use. In the precious things 
of life the strict economizer may be classed 
with the sluggard. 
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The beauty of the principle of use is that 
it contains all the advantages of economy 
and at the same time gives healthy ex- 
pression to all the instincts of which waste- 
fulness is a diseased symptom. Most 
people’s extravagance is a reaction from 
severe suppression of expenditure. Most 
people’s economy is a reaction from ex- 
travagance. Under the principle of use the 
broadening experience of expenditure is 
obtained, as well as the self-control and 
discipline of economizing. 

The fearful are forever predicting short- 
ages of this or that essential commodity— 
but the shortages never appear according 
to schedule. Every so often we are told 
that the supply of petroleum can last only 
a very few years. The soil, it is predicted, 
will lose its fertility in the course of the 
years, and we shall all die of starvation. 
And thus it goes. If a group of people 
decide on the exact day and hour that the 
world is to come 
to an end and on 
that day get 
ready to see the 
ending, we do not 
give credit to their 
forecast. But if 
some man who 
has picked up a 
few titles de- 
cides that a part 
at least of the 
world—oil, wood, 


ing to an end, 
fifty or a hun- 
dred years hence, 
then his state- 
ment is taken as 
to be considered 
seriously. 

Is it not more 
to the point to 
take what we 
have at its face 
value in the ex- 
pectation that, 
whenever a short- 
age in any com- 
modity develops, 
a new and better 
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substitute will be found for it? The country 
already has so many substitutes for wood 
that the lumbermen are worried lest the 
public get too far away from the use of 
wood. The far future is going to care for 
itself, and the best that we can do is to 
plan for to-day and the near future. On 
that basis it is perfectly apparent that we 
have not begun to make the provision for 
to-day that it is within our power to make. 

The present era of comparative prosper- 
ity coincides with the development of auto- 
motive transport. This has developed 
many millions of mobile horse power, and 
this, in turn, has caused a start toward 
rebuilding the country. It is responsible for 
the making over of thousands of miles of 
roads and for the building of thousands 
of new sections adjacent to cities. It has 
spread out the cities, but it has also 
brought the farm closer to the town. The 
single matter of giving people a chance to 
move about and 
see the world is 
an element that 
of itself would be 
sufficient to 
change the char- 
acter of the 
people. 

The results of 
this development 
—at the best only 
a partial develop- 
ment — give an 
idea of what may 
come about with 
a fuller develop- 
ment. Or, instead 
of “fuller devel- 
opment,” one 
might say the 
opening of wider 
opportunities. 

It is not logi- 
cal to divide the 
country into agri- 
cultural and in- 
dustrial groups. 
That is an artifi- 
cial grouping any- 
way—for the 
center of industry 
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is no longer in the Northern Atlantic 
States. It has already passed west to 
Chicago and beyond, while the South, 
which used to know only cotton, is now 
quickly becoming industrial because it 
is beginning to use its water resources 
for the generation of power. The shift 
is everywhere from wholly manufac- 
turing or wholly agricultural districts to 
a balance between the two. If any one 
should figure up the production of the 
small truck gardens, which so many fac- 
tory workers can now have because of the 
automobile, the total would undoubtedly 
be astounding. 

We are very gradually learning the 
meaning of transportation and power and 
their relation to both industry and agricul- 
ture. We now know that if any district be 
given the two fundamental elements of 
transport and power, it is bound to grow, 
This is shown by the gradual decentraliz- 
ing of great industries. In the case of our 
own company, for instance, although we 
have a very large plant near Detroit, we 
have branch plants pretty much all over 
the country, and whenever it is more 
economical—volume, of course, considered 
—to make a part in a branch rather than 
transport it from Detroit, it is made in the 
branch. Now we are all ready for a further 
step. 

We undoubtedly need more railroads 
and also we need a very large extension 
of public roads for automobiles and trucks. 
The railroads and the trucks are not com- 
petitors—as was at first imagined. Each in 
its sphere feeds the other. The aéroplane 
is developing and it also will have its sphere 
and breed business for all other forms of 
transportation, for it will open up regions 
that now in point of time are inaccessible. 
But we still have very little provision for 
the cheap transport of heavy, bulky freight 
that does not have to get anywhere in a 
great hurry. We also have large sections of 
the country that are but thinly peopled 
because of a lack of transport, power, and 
water. 

A waterway gives the cheapest facility 
for heavy transport. We have an abun- 
dance of such waterways. Developing a 
waterway for transportation brings bene- 
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fits in many directions. First, the dams 
and reservoirs required to give a steady 
depth of water for navigation fit in per- 
fectly with the generation of power by 
electricity. We now know how to get the 
utmost out of the water flow and also how 
economically to transport the power over 
considerable distances. Second, the rush 
of waters that causes a flood can be taken 
advantage of to provide an even flow in 
times of drought. Third, the massing of 
big bodies of water helps the rainfall and 
also provides for irrigation. 

In any particular case one of these 
elements may be much more important 
than the others, but they all work together. 
The country already has before it a num- 
ber of these projects—all of which have 
been hanging for years, not because their 
merits are disputed and not because the 
necessary engineering skill or the neces- 
sary money is lacking, but because all of 
the projects require a clearing of the way 
by the Federal Government in codperation 
with state governments. And largely be- 
cause these great economic and engineering 
questions are not fully understood by 
politicians they are debated and debated 
—and in the end nothing is done. 

There are a few projects that might at 
once be undertaken and concerning which 
engineering opinion is practically agreed 
on everything except what are not much 
more than details. Their cost is not im- 
portant. We have the money. And from 
a national standpoint they should not be 
looked at in terms of dollars spent but 
rather in terms of dollars circulated. For 
these projects alone ought to start enough 
money into circulation to give employ- 
ment to any one who will work, and thus to 
move up another tier of people into the 
region of larger buying power. For, while 
the actual building will be far from the 
present centers of trade, the money will 
circulate through every part of the nation 
and increase the demand for the products 
both of the farm and the factory. 

And I confidently believe that the build- 
ing of these works—extending as they must 
over a number of years—will not only 
prevent unemployment during the period 
of building, but that the wealth they will 
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create and liberate when done will step 
up the whole country to a new level of 
prosperity. 

For they will not only add directly to 
production by the provision of power, but 
they will still further spread out industry 
and bring more people into it, thus reliev- 
ing the undoubted over-population of the 
farms. They will provide cheap transport 
for grains and cotton and other bulky 
products, and will enable the extension of 
all farming on a greater and industrialized 
scale. The machinery for the industrializa- 
tion of farming is already in hand—the 
tractor, the combined harvester-thresher, 
the cotton picker, and a number of other 
mechanical tools can make the element 
of human toil in farming almost negligible. 
But these tools can be used to advantage 
only on great units, and only transporta- 
tion can make these units. 

The moment that it can be demon- 
strated that the production on the farm 
can approach the production of the factory, 
the money will not be lacking to organize 
the big farming companies, which can pay 
in wages much higher returns than all 
but the best farmers are now able to earn. 
That has been the progress of industry 
and it will be the progress of farming. 
The only drawback is that unwise legis- 
lation may check the growth of efficiency. 

There is, however, another element that 
serves to delay the beginning of these great 
public projects, and that is the belief that 
public resources should be retained by the 
government and also be operated by the 
government. Behind this belief is the 
thought that ownership is more important 
than use, and that there is something 
wrong about making a profit. 

Now it is a demonstrated fact that pri- 
vate ownership can earn a satisfactory 
profit in any form of enterprise charging 
prices or rates that under government 
operation would result in a loss. I have 
never heard of a man who has had any 
experience at all in the conduct of any 
kind of business who believes in govern- 
ment ownership or operation. It is waste- 
ful and it is bound to be wasteful, because 
men working under the government and 
subject to frequent partisan investigations 





are more interested in avoiding the doing 
of anything that might be criticized than 
in getting ahead. Indeed—regardless of 
salary—it is almost out of the question fora 
government to engage the best managerial 
brains. The best brains willalways care more 
for the work than for the job, but in the 
government the thing is to retain the job. 

In private work the man who cannot 
make good has to get out, but in the 
government he can stay forever—pro- 
vided he can make satisfactory explana- 
tions. And there is no_profit-and-loss 
account staring him in the face. This is 
not to say that the government has not 
many good engineers in its service, but it 
is noteworthy that when an engineer has 
proved himself first-class he usually re- 
ceives an offer from a private corporation 
that usually—although not always—causes 
him to resign his government job. And the 
government loses most of its best men at 
about the time they reach their highest 
usefulness. 

But there lurks in the minds of many 
that somehow it is wrong to allow in- 
dividuals to profit through the develop- 
ment of national, natural resources. To 
my mind that is not the logical approach. 
Which is the more important: what the 
man gets, or what the public gets? Put it 
in another way. Does any one buy a motor 
car solely because the makers of it earn 
no money? 

The government in business may waste 
time and money without rendering serv- 
ice. In the end the public pays in taxes. 
The corporation cannot waste or it will 
fail. It cannot make unfair rulings or give 
high-handed, expensive service, for there 
are not enough people willing to accept 
inferior service to make a volume of busi- 
ness that will pay dividends. 

In order to make the utmost profit, it is 
necessary to have more than a satisfied 
customer. It is necessary to have a prosper- 
ous customer. But it has taken some years 
for that primary lesson in business to be 
learned. It is at the foundation of big busi- 
ness and it is the reason why big business 
cannot be a menace to the public—and also 
remain big. 

To repeat, under government ownership 
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the deficits come out of the public pocket 
in taxes. But private profits go back to 
the public. There is nothing else to do with 
them. No man can spend much on himself 
or his family, and his surplus has to go back 
into some enterprise from which he hopes 
to gain a profit. 

All of this does not mean that the gov- 
ernment should have no part. The govern- 
ment may have to do some financing— 
although financing is usually best left to 
the bankers. But the great duty of the 
government in public and other works is to 
make the way easy for the public to gain 
benefits. It is not equipped to make pros- 
perity, but it is equipped to make prosper- 
ity possible—just as it is equipped to make 
prosperity impossible. All that is required 
is a new understanding of modern require- 
ments in the language of modern times. 

The new time is pushing up under the 
old, and the old personnel has not the 
knowledge of how to help it. New things 
are to be done in new ways and our official 
circles belong, mostly, to the old. It may 
be this fact that gives them the air of being 
more inefficient than they really are. If 
the nation were obliged to stand or fall by 
the ability of official circles to learn the 
new order of things, the future would be 
doubtful. But that is not the alternative. 
As the growth of the new leaf pushes the 
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old one off the stem, so does the pressure 
of a new order of public servants grad- 
ually urge the old order into retirement. 

The thing to bear in mind is that our 
official circles do not comprise the nation’s 
wealth in able men. The nation’s ablest 
men have been doing their work in other 
fields. Our country has been built up not so 
much by the government as by the people 
at work, under the leadership that various 
fields of service have developed. 

The men are here. That is the fact upon 
which the mind of the people may rest in 
utmost assurance—the men are here. They 
are here in sufficient number to carry on all 
the public processes. They are here in 
sufficient wisdom, honesty, and courage to 
meet all our problems. But the men who 
are able to do what the country wants 
done will not play the old political game 
for the chance of doing it. They have too 
much wisdom to hope that anything can 
be accomplished by the old methods. They 
do not crave any honor that is bought at 
the price of willful inefficiency in office. 
And while they will fight for the welfare 
of their country, they will not fight for the 
tinsel of a public title. 

If only the petty obstacles be brushed 
aside we can go forward in our great na- 
tional development—which means so much 
for every one. 
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About 15,500,000 of Ford’s famous Model “T” were sold, and billions in capital and hundreds of 
thousands of hands were kept busy for years in this gigantic enterprise. 
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The Presidential Race 
The Emergence of Hoover as a Republican Leader 


MARK SULLIVAN 


THE REPUBLICAN Presidential race 
this year began cn June 12, 1920, at 
Chicago, when the Republican National 
Convention withheld the nomination from 
ex-Governor Frank Lowden of Illinois, 
one of two leading and obvious aspirants. 
The ostensible reason was the “springing,” 
at a moment too late to overcome its con- 
sequences, of a scandal to the effect that 
Lowden’s campaign manager had given 
money to a party worker in Missouri who 
later became a delegate to the convention. 
The transaction had not differed materi- 
ally from what was, in that campaign, an 
accepted method of distributing campaign 
funds, and Low- 
den personally 


himself aloof from the man who, to his own 
and the country’s misfortune, had been 
manoeuvered into the place that Lowden 
felt he should have had. For three and a 
half years Lowden watched President 
Harding blunder through the duties that 
Lowden knew, and everybody else knew, 
Lowden would have met capably and 
honorably. He declined appointments to 

high offices that Harding tendered him. 
After Harding died, Lowden continued 
to decline similarly exalted appointments 
tendered him by the successor, Coolidge, 
whom the accident of Harding’s death set 
automatically in Harding’s shoes. When 
the 1924 conven- 





had been literally 
without knowl- 
edge of it, and 
wholly blameless. 

As Lowden left 
the 1920 conven- 
tion, beaten, and 
to a large extent 
unjustly humili- 
ated, he carried 
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tion came, Low- 
den, having 
missed the high- 
est prize, spurned 
the second—took 
the action, ex- 
traordinary in 
history, of refus- 
ing to accept the 
Vice - Presidential 
nomination after 
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latently in his 


it had been for- 





mind one of the 
most enduring of 
human emotions, 
and also one of 
the most deeply 
unconscious, be- 
cause among the 
last to be recog- 
nized or acknowl- 
edged to oneself 
—the wish for 









mally voted to 
him. Lowden, in 
short, for the 
eight years that 
tradition ac- 
corded to the 
joint Presidencies 
of Harding and 
Coolidge, stood 

conspicuously to 


Aig) side, held 








justification, the 
spirit of “Tl 
show them yet.” 
Lowden held 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT 
The sentiment of the common citizen as pictured by 


J. N. Darling in The New York Herald Tribune. 


himself off from 
the Administra- 
tion. Differentiat- 
ing himself from 
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industry such as had never 
before been duplicated. 
Lowden made himself the 
spokesman of the farmers’ 
protest. He became the leader 
of those farmers who, justly 
or unjustly, pointed at Presi- 
dent Coolidge and his Admin- 
istration as the symbols of 
their oppression—as, indeed, 
the “enemy”—this was the 
epithet for the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration that was actually 
used by speakers at farm 
meetings, and cheered by the 
audiences. Lowden was sincere. 
Let no one infer, from the 
manner in which the sequence 
of events is set down here, 
that Lowden’s motive was 
merely one of reversing the 
personal injustice that he felt 
had been done him in 1920. 
On the contrary, there could 
hardly be a more sincere or 
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THE RIDERLESS HORSE 


A cartoon by J. N. Darling from The New York Herala 


Tribune. 


the Administration, he identified himself 


with the one outstanding group of Re- 
publican insurgents against Coolidge, the 
farmers. 

For a period beginning twenty years 
ago, farming had been in a state that 
caused President Roosevelt in 1908 to 
appoint a Country Life Commission 
designed to raise farm conditions, eco- 
nomically and otherwise, to a parity with 
other sections of American society. In this 
prolonged subordination of the farmer 
there had been one interruption, when the 
war carried the prices of farm crops and 
farm land to a height never known before. 
With the end of the war came a fall that 
not only wiped out the war’s elevation in 
prices of crops and land, but carried them,. 
in many cases, even below where they had ' 
been in 1908. The acute farm depression 
from 1920 to 1927 coincided, in a manner 
provocative of extreme resentment, with 
an elevation in practically every other, 


more appropriate conjunction 
of man and issue than the 
case of Lowden and farm relief. 
It was politics as politics ought 
to be. 

Lowden’s position, in its early phase, 
was short of complete hope to take the 
Presidential nomination of the present year 
away from Mr. Coolidge—and yet not 
entirely or necessarily short of it. Lowden’s 
crusading had honest protest as sufficient 
justification; in addition, there was cer- 
tainly a chance that he might get the Presi- 
dential nomination. Mr. Coolidge had 
served one full term and part of a term, 
the position that traditionally raises a 
question whether the President who oc- 
cupies it is or is not entitled as a matter of 
course to his party’s nomination for a 
second full term. If Mr. Coolidge regarded 
himself as not disqualified for another 
term, and if his party as a whole agreed 
with him, there was no chance for Lowden 
to get the Presidential nomination, because 
a President in office who wants renomina- 
tion can get it with practical certainty. 
In that event Lowden’s status must re- 
main merely that of spokesman of vigorous 
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criticism and protest against 
one of the Administration’s 
policies, farm relief. 

Then, on August 2nd of 
last year, President Coolidge, 
spending the summer at Rapid 
City, South Dakota, wrote out 
with his own hand _ twelve 
words: “I do not choose to 
run for President in nineteen 
twenty-eight,” called his secre- 
tary, watched him while he 
typed some ten copies, carried 
the copies himself to his outer 
office, and there, with an ob- 
vious, almost nervous solem- 
nity, which had the effect of a 
ceremony, placed a copy in the 
hands of each of the news- 
paper correspondents, whom 
he had previously summoned 
to be in his office at the un- 
usual hour of twelve noon— 
twelve noon at Rapid City 
being the three o’clock closing 
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hour of the New York Stock 
Exchange, after which any 
announcement of sensational 
news would permit several 
hours of reflection before its 
consequences could express 
themselves on the Exchange. 

This step by Mr. Coolidge automatically 
elevated Lowden from a candidate of pro- 
test without hope, to one who might 
reasonably expect to have a normal chance 
to get the Presidential nomination. True, 
the Lowden who in 1920 had been 59 
would, in 1928, be 67; and in 1929, 
when the Presidential term begins, would 
be 68, an age that raises some doubt about 
physical capacity for the onerousness of the 
duties that the Presidency has come to 
have. But age was no necessary bar, and 
Lowden was young for his years. 

Since Lowden was an anti-administra- 
tion candidate, it was clear there would 
be one or more other candidates represent- 
ing the Administration. Quickly it became 
apparent that Hoover would be the out- 
standing candidate from the ranks of those 
identified with the Administration. He 
was a member of the President’s Cabinet, 
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IT’S TAKEN SIX YEARS TO GET THAT STAIN OUT OF 


THE FAMILY CARPET 


As J. N. Darling expressed the Republican hopes in The New 


York Herald Tribune. 


and had more than the share of one 
Cabinet-member in formulating and carry- 
ing out some of the Administration’s most 
important policies. 

For a while it seemed as if there might 
be a second Administration candidate, 
Charles E. Hughes, who had sat with 
Hoover as a member of Coolidge’s Cabinet. 
But Hughes quickly took himself out of 
the race, using the form of words that is 
traditionally accepted as conclusive: ‘I 
do not wish my name to be used in any 
contingency . . . I would neither seek 
nor accept the nomination.”’ But Hughes, 
in removing himself, added a so-to-speak 
irrelevant supplement, which with other 
factors had an effect on the race. Hughes, 
adding an affirmation and a prophecy, 
said the party ought to renominate 
Coolidge and predicted it would. 

Many others took the same position. 
Mr. Coolidge, in his abdication, had not 
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only not used the traditional words of final- 
ity, “will not accept if nominated,” but 
had used a curious, unusual phraseology. 
For weeks the dictionaries were searched for 
the shades of meaning possible to read into 
“choose.” When the dictionaries yielded 
no interpretation sufficiently conclusive, 
the local idioms of Mr. Coolidge’s native 
state were searched, with a result that 
generally said that “choose” in the Ver- 
mont vernacular implies mature reflection 
followed by unshakeable decision. The 
etymological evidence, however, was not 
sufficient to preclude continued assertions 
of belief that Mr. Coolidge could still be 
“drafted.” 

The speculation that lasted for months, 
that indeed continues up to the present 
moment, had some justification in the mere 
fact that Mr. Coolidge’s words admitted 
two meanings. Other men—President 
Harding, for example—might have blun- 
dered into a form of statement that was 
not clear, merely because of intellectual 
casualness, because of off-hand lack of 
concentration in their choice of words; 
but Mr. Coolidge was known to have one 
of the exactest minds in the country. Those 
who follow his public utterances, as well 
as those who have frequent occasion to 
talk with him, know that he is meticu- 
lously and consciously careful in his choice 
of words. There has been no man in public 
life since Cleveland so careful, ordinarily, 
to leave no faintest possibility of misin- 
terpretation of his meaning. Especially 
is Mr. Coolidge meticulous about getting 
in all the qualifications, about avoiding 
words that would commit him further 
than he intends. Every passage falling 
from Mr. Coolidge’s lips has a manner of 
conveying a state of mind that one might 
paraphrase as “I confine myself to saying 
this: I do not want to be understood as 
saying more than this, and I exclude from 
my statement everything except this.” 
Mr. Coolidge, in short, has the manner 
familiar to lawyers, of including, in his 
public statements, estoppel of everything 
he does not explicitly say. 

Here, then, was the spectacle of a man 
habitually exact in his use of words, who 
comes to the necessity of making probably 
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the most important declaration of his 
career; who, because he realizes it is im- 
portant, does not trust to his lips—which 
are reliable enough—but writes it out 
carefully with his own hand. And when the 
statement is read by the public, it turns 
out that this extraordinarily exact-speak- 
ing man, on the occasion when he has 
practiced the most minute care, has 
picked, out of the hundreds of thousands 
of words available to him, a group of 
eleven which the public is unable to inter- 
pret as a conclusive statement, and upon 
the meaning of which the public is unable 
to agree. 

The explosion of discussion that broke 
out was complete proof that the statement 
permitted ambiguous interpretation. It 
was not surprising that some, starting 
with the basic fact that Mr. Coolidge is 
an exact-minded man, reasoned that be- 
cause the statement was ambiguous, there- 
fore Mr. Coolidge must have intended it 
to be ambiguous—must have intended to 
use a form of words that would leave him 
free to run or not to run, as he might de- 
cide later. 

Others, starting from the same basic 
fact, arrived at a precisely opposite con- 
clusion. They argued that precision of ex- 
pression necessarily goes hand in hand 
with precision of temperament and intel- 
lect. (So far, in Mr. Coolidge’s case, the 
argument is certainly sound.) This trait 
of mind, the argument continued, would 
explain Mr. Coolidge’s statement. It would 
lead him to meet the necessities of the 
existing state of facts, and to go no farther; 
to speak for himself, but not to presume to 
speak for anybody else. By using this 
hypothesis, Mr. Coolidge’s eleven words 
were expanded by the arguers into 103, 
reading thus: 

“T (speaking for myself) do not choose 
to run; if you (meaning the Republican 
party) choose to run me, that is another 
matter, about which, at this time, I say 
nothing. I cannot be in the unmodest 
position of assuming you are going to 
nominate me. Neither can I be in the posi- 
tion of instructing you as to whether you 
should nominate me or not. That is where 
the responsibility of choosing is on you. 
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If you should nominate me, or if you 
should seem bent on nominating me, that 
will raise another situation, about which I 
shall decide when the occasion arises.” 

Some, of a critical turn of mind, said 
that in this case Mr. Coolidge consulted 
himself a little too exclusively. He made a 
statement that satisfied him, that con- 
formed to his mind and temperament, 
that satisfied, so to speak, his intellectual 
conscience—but caused doubt and em- 
barrassment to the public, and especially 
to the leaders and voters of the Republican 
party. 

In the end, the best judgment simmered 
down to the conclusion that even though 
Mr. Coolidge had confined himself to the 
facts as of August 2, 1927, he would 
nevertheless be consistent in June, 1928, 
when the convention meets. The best 
judgment, in short, came to the conclusion 
that Mr. Coolidge would not run again 
under any circumstances reasonably con- 
ceivable; that when and if the circum- 
stances demanded, he would say: “If 
nominated I will not accept.” This con- 
clusion, pretty clearly, was correct. To 
assume otherwise would be to compel 
future historians to deal rather cynically 
with Mr. Coolidge. Mr. Coolidge inevi- 
tably would be in the position of saying, 
first, ‘I will not,” and later, “I will.” 
And there is no possible consistency 
between these two positions: between 
saying “TI do not choose to run” and later 
running. 

In any event, the judgment gradually 
prevailed that Mr. Coolidge had deliber- 
ately made himself definitely unavailable. 
This judgment was buttressed by five 
reiterations coming from Mr. Coolidge. 
At various times, he said that the circula- 
tion of petitions in New England to re- 
nominate him was disapproved by him; 
he told Senator Fess he must cease his 
efforts to have the Ohio delegates in- 
structed for renomination of the President; 
he told the Republican National Com- 
mittee, in a public statement, that the 
party must regard him as “eliminated,” 
and that his wishes “must be respected’’; 
he refused the request of a Wyoming 
Republican committee that he change his 
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decision; and he told the head of the 
Republican organization in Massachusetts 
that the use of his name in connection with 
the nomination was “embarrassing” and 
a “misrepresentation.” As a cumulative 
result of these reiterations, the race went 
on with the assumption that Mr. Coolidge 
was out of it—though with periodic re- 
vivals of the “draft Coolidge” idea. 
Quickly Hoover became the leader. He 
was favored by his identification with the 
Administration. It was realized that as a 
matter of course the party must make its 
campaign chiefly on pointing with pride 
to the record of the Coolidge Administra- 
tion—and must therefore have a candidate 
sympathetic to that record, consistent 
with it, associated with it. Hoover was 
further favored, of course, by what he is 
himself, and his personal following— 
larger than that of any man in the party 
excepting only Coolidge; and ‘also by the 
boundless confidence the public has in his 
capacity and character; the feeling held 
by business men that there may be eco- 
nomic difficulties ahead of America during 
the coming eight years, and that the 























STILL PUMPIN’ AND NOT A DROP 


A cartoon by Donahey of The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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portion of Hoover’s titantic ability that 
has functioned recently in the Department 
of Commerce constitutes the best insur- 
ance American business can have; the 
feeling of idealists that Mr. Hoover, 
among all the public men in the whole 
world, has, by the relief works he carried 
on, showed the greatest preoccupation 
and the most practical concern for the 
welfare of human beings—coupled with the 
feeling among business men, scientists, 
and others, that Mr. Hoover, of all the 
men who ever functioned in American 
public life, has the greatest understand- 
ing of the economic and social forces that 
make for prosperity, for well-being. 

The race became Hoover against the 
field. The field was a Joseph’s coat of mo- 
tives and ambitions, having only one 
objective in common, to beat Hoover— 
with that accomplished they could adjust 
their separate ambitions and purposes 
among themselves, presumably, in a 
repetition of that “2 A.M. conference in a 
smoke-filled room’? that was responsible 
for the nomination of Harding. 

In the field, Lowden was, in a sense, 
the one indisputably good-faith con- 
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A cartoon by J. N. Darling from The New York 
Herald Tribune. 
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tender, as legitimate a candidate as 
Hoover could possibly be, the direct, 
sincere, fully accredited spokesman of a 
cause. Excepting Lowden and Hoover, 
there was no candidate in any national 
sense, or, one might almost say, in any 
sense of honest intention supplemented by 
good-faith expectation of having a chance 
to get the nomination. The measure 
of all the avowed candidates, excepting 
Hoover and Lowden, was that not one of 
them was a candidate in any state beside 
his own. All were “favorite sons.” 

A reasonable definition of a ‘favorite 
son’”’ would say that as a rule (though there 
are exceptions) he is one who deludes his 
local following with the notion that the 
country thinks he is Presidential timber; 
whose real aims are, first, to get the ad- 
vertisement and local prestige that attend 
his running; second, in some cases, to have 
a full hand of delegates from his state 
with which to participate in the 2 A.M. 
political poker game; third, in some cases, 
to contribute his delegation to the selection 
of the winner, and therefore have the 
winner under obligation to him. One can- 
not justly say these are all the motives 
actuating a favorite son, and that there 
are no others. Always there is the chance 
that in the 2 A.M. trading, some one 
of the favorite sons may get the prize. 
Always, also, there is the possibility that 
the favorite son, in deluding his local state 
following, may delude himself. As to no 
favorite son can it be said with certainty 
that he knows he has no chance. The pos- 
sibilities are infinite and inexplicable, 
which may lead any man’s self-appraise- 
ment to say he is capable of being Presi- 
dent and has a chance to get the nomina- 
tion. 

In addition to the avowed aspirants— 
Hoover and Lowden running nation-wide; 
with four, the late Senator Willis of Ohio, 
and Senators Watson of Indiana, Curtis 
of Kansas, and Goff of West Virginia, 
running as favorite sons—there was one 
unavowed. Promptly after President Cool- 
idge made his original abdication in August 
of last year, there arose the assumption 
that Vice-President Dawes would enter 
and be a leader in the race for Mr. 
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Coolidge’s place. Dawes had every title 
to consideration by his party and every 
qualification for the office. He had long 
been an important figure in the party. At 
a period so distant as the early 1890's 
Dawes had helped in the Mark Hanna 
campaign that won the Republican nom- 
ination and the ensuing election for 
McKinley; he had held the office of Comp- 
troller of the Currency under McKinley, 
and in the intervening years had had an 
active and responsible place in the higher 
strata of party leadership; during his 
Vice-Presidency he had been steadily and 
conspicuously before the public as the ex- 
ponent of causes and criticisms. 

But just as promptly as the talk of 
Dawes arose did he suppress it. In his 
private contacts with party leaders and 
newspaper men, and in public declarations, 
he said that he had been a long-time per- 
sonal friend and political associate of 
Lowden, that he believed in Lowden’s is- 
sue, farm relief, and that his contribution 
to the. race would consist of doing all he 
could to help Lowden. 

Parallel with Dawes’s own insistence, 
which no one doubted, of his support of 
Lowden, went an assumption that Dawes 
would be the ultimate beneficiary of 
Lowden’s strength. Dawes was as con- 
spicuously identified with farm relief and 
especially the McNary-Haugen bill, as 
was Lowden. Dawes, it was argued, should 
be the beneficiary of Lowden’s friendship, 
just as much as Lowden should be the 
beneficiary of Dawes’s. It was felt that 
Lowden could never become a contender 
having anywhere near an equal chance 
with Hoover; but it was felt that if 
Lowden’s corn-belt and farming strength 
could be transferred to Dawes, Dawes 
could supplement it with strength of his 
own from the banking portion of the 
East, and elsewhere. It was thought, in 
short, that if there was any chance what- 
ever of anybody winning against Hoover, 
it must be Dawes. 

The contenders against Hoover as- 
sumed that Lowden would get about 250 
delegates, that an additional group of anti- 
Hoover or neutral delegates would be 
mobilized in New York City and else- 





where, and that the favorite sons would 
assemble enough more to make an aggre- 
gate sufficient to hold Hoover short of a 
majority. The essential reliance of the 
anti-Hoover leaders was on the favorite 
sons. An essential reliance of the favorite 
sons, in turn, was that they would have all 
the delegates from their respective states 
without opposition. They presumed upon 
a tradition, a rule of courtesy and good 
sportsmanship among politicians, that 
when a favorite son announces himself as 
a candidate, all other candidates will keep 
out of his state. 

In their reliance on that tradition, the 
favorite sons were disappointed in a man- 
ner that caused acute indignation among 
them. Hoover entered all the states of the 
favorite sons, except Kansas, which has 
no primary and in which, therefore, it was 
impossible to go before the people with a 
challenge to Curtis. Hoover had good 
precedents—among them, the violation 
of the favorite-son rule of courtesy by Mr. 
Coolidge in 1924, when he entered Cali- 
fornia against Hiram Johnson. 

While the politicians were indignant at 
Hoover’s violation of fraternal ethics, the 
voters liked it. In the first of the favorite- 
son states to hold a primary, Ohio, it 
quickly became apparent that Hoover was 
supported against the late Senator Willis 
by the bulk of the more important news- 
papers, as well as some of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Republican leaders, 
notably the venerable Congressman and 
ex-Senator, Theodore Burton, In the end, 
Hoover got 31 out of the 51 Ohio delegates, 
and a convincing majority of the popular 
vote. 

The size of the popular vote that Hoover 
got in Ohio, together with the strength he 
showed in Massachusetts and elsewhere, 
was accepted by most politicians as proof 
that there was what their terminology 
calls a “ground swell” running in favor of 
Hoover. From that time on, it was ac- 
cepted as probable, if not certain, that by 
the time the convention meets Hoover will 
have either a majority of the delegates, 
or so close to a majority as to raise a 
question whether it would be safe for the 
leaders to deny him the nomination. 











Our Changing Stage 


An Authorized Interview Given to Keyes Porter by 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 


ACTING TO-DAY is more specialized 
than it used to be. Versatility is not to be 
found as before. Background—tradition— 
is lacking. So many go on the stage with 
too little education and too meager re- 
sources. A simple quality is seized upon 
and exploited, and the press agent informs 
a willing public that another Duse has 
arrived. 

Stock companies offer opportunities for 
a variety of experience. I never cease to 
marvel at the way they work on two or 
three plays at one time—playing one, 
rehearsing another, learning a _ third. 
Under such conditions it is rarely that 
one sees a creditable performance. 1 did 
see one, however, recently when I was 
playing in Boston, and three or four in 








the cast gave really excellent perform- 
ances—for which the director is to be 
praised. 

In my career I have never had stock 
experience. It was always one play at a 
time, but I have had, on the average, more 
than one a year. But there has been 
variety, from lightest, subtlest comedy to 
the finest tragedies. And for the last six- 
teen years I have played on with only two 
or three weeks’ vacation. I have always 
believed, however, that the actor’s sal- 
vation lies in his taking many and diverse 
parts. In no other way can he get flexi- 
bility and variety, which he must have if 
he is to bring zest to his work. 

The Little Theater movement, which 
can be found actively at work in many 
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cities, strikes me as contributing 
very little to the theater. They - 
are not producing great artists, 
they are somewhat futile, and 
they are very self-conscious. 

A long run is the death of an 
actor. It is not that an artist 
becomes blasé—no real artist 
will ever permit that to happen. 
There is a feeling of great re- 
sponsibility that prevents him 
from doing that. Each night is a 
fresh start. Each audience is a 
new audience—it has come to be 
satisfied and it must be satisfied. 
There is a challenge thrown 
every time an actor faces an 
audience. If there is indifference, 
if there is apathy or a highly 
critical attitude, I sense it at 
once. I know how my audience 
is reacting every moment I am 
playing. Even in my biggest 
scenes the head is working. 

I do not believe in the theory 
that an artist must be so ab- |) 
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sorbed in the part that he is 
detached from his audience. 
There is concentration on the 
part, of course, but it must 
be concentration directed by intelli- 
gence. I can see every face in the 
audience. I can see expressions change as 
certain effects are made. I see a man lean- 
ing forward in his seat. He is clearly inter- 
ested. He is expecting something I must 
give him. It is a silent invitation—a 
challenge. I cannot fail him. His interest 
is a spur to the giving of my best. Then, 
when he reacts, when he registers satis- 
faction in a scene, there comes such a thrill 
in having succeeded. 

If a spectator is dubious or slow to 
respond, there is another challenge. I have 
to win him over. And, oh, the satisfaction 
when you do that! There is a constant 
play and interplay between the actor and 
audience, a constant action and reaction. 
The performer must experience it, the 
audience must experience it. Otherwise 
the play is lifeless, the acting unprovoca- 
tive, the dissatisfaction of artist and 
audience mutual. 





ETHEL BARRYMORE 
An etching by Mauzel. 


Long runs are dreadful, indeed. The 
longest I have ever played in was in 
“Déclassée,” that splendid play of Zoé 
Akins’s. It ran more than two and a half 
years and would have gone through the 
last year but for my illness at the time. 
My present play—W. Somerset Maug- 
ham’s “The Constant Wife’”—which has 
already had a season on Broadway, will 
go through the second season on the road 
from coast to coast, from Boston to San 
Francisco. 

What a joy it is to go on the road! When 
I am asked what city I least like to play in, 
I always answer: “New York.” How few 
New Yorkers there are to-day! Broadway 
audiences have what percentage of New 
Yorkers? Perhaps six. The interesting New 
Yorker is a curiosity. He is almost extinct. 
I do not feel here the background that I do 
when I play in Philadelphia, or in Boston, 
or in San Francisco, which still retains 
much of its old charm and color. Plays 
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with subtle lines are caught more readily 
on the road than in New York. The atti- 
tude of New York audiences is more the 
““You’ve got to show me” attitude. Other 
audiences are obviously there to get en- 
joyment. They come to the theater to get 
enjoyment. They come wanting to like a 
play. In New York they often come hoping 
to hate it! 

Many of New York’s playgoers are 
passers-through. Unless they arrive with a 
clear idea of what is good they are at the 
mercy of the brokers or the bewildering 
page of amusement advertisements. If 
they go to the brokers they meet certain 
gentlemen who are not unlike the magician 
who says “Draw any card you like”— 
meanwhile gently but firmly insinuating 
one of his choice into your eager hand. 

Out-of-town audiences want good plays 
or favorite performers. When they are 
given these there is no question as to the 
movies taking business away from the 
legitimate theater. Bad plays—yes, we 
still have them, unfortunately—or un- 
known actors send road audiences off to- 
ward the movie house. 

The movies have no influence on the 
theater. Apart from one year in them some 
time ago, I have never been much inter- 
ested—certainly not in appearing in plays 
solely for ultimate movie consumption. 
In the matter of the actor’s art, the movies 
are destroying talent by the system of 
“casting by type.” This is fatal to a versa- 
tile, well-rounded dramatic power and sets 
up false standards. All a director needs to 
do is to go out on the street, find a type that 
fits—and, lo, an actor is created. Where 
is the long period of study, of appreritice- 
ship, of struggle out of which great art is 
made, whatever the branch of art may be? 
The building of Rome and of the artist, 
indeed, have something in common. 

There is always a public for good plays— 
and for bad plays also, unfortunately. Few 
who go to the theater demand that they be 
made to think. In fact, thinking has no 
necessary connection with a. success. 
“Broadway”’ is certainly a success, yet 
you can check your mind when you go in 
and reclaim it on leaving. “The Doctor’s 
Dilemma,” one of my favorites among 


Bernard Shaw’s plays, is of another type. 
Yet it is a successful play. The theater- 
going public is not entirely made up of the 
“tired business man,”’ whom we have with 
us always. He accounts for the musical 
comedy. He is very important to the 
musical comedy, as the musical comedy is 
very important to him. 

There is no doubt that the public is 
much more sophisticated to-day than it 
was several years ago. People really know 
more, and plays that are serious, searching 
dramas have a better chance. Doors have 
been opened, shutters have been thrown 
back, and fresh air has swept through the 
house. This is as it should be. People 
should know the facts of life. There is no 
greater enemy working against man than 
ignorance or prejudice that goes with 
ignorance. The young to-day are con- 
stantly spoken of as knowing enough to 
shock their ancestors. I do not try to keep 
things from my own children—I do not 
believe in it. Correct knowledge is the best 
ally a parent can give a child for that 
child’s welfare. 

A few weeks ago I was playing in New 
Haven and was struck by the small num- 
ber of students in the audience. I used to 
play there when there would be six solid 
rows in front—all students. There is a 
different attitude toward the theater 
among students to-day. Other and lighter 
interests claim their attention. I do not 
feel this as disrespect toward myself—it is 
indifference toward the drama, and that is 
lamentable. They seem to be afraid of 
being seen in the presence of art, of re- 
sponding or yielding to such things. 

Yet, by way of contrast, a curious thing 
happened in Boston. My closing day was 
the day of the Yale-Harvard football 
game. At the last minute I wanted two 
matinee tickets for friends who hadn’t 
been able to see “The Constant Wife.” 
As I always have four seats reserved for 
each performance which I can claim when 
I need them, for elderly ladies who can’t 
come at any other time and for other 
special calls, I telephoned the box office 
and was surprised when the manager 
laughed and told me the house had been 
sold out ever since the opening four weeks 
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before. Football did not, it seems, claim the 
attention of the whole city. 

The question about the influence of 
feminism on the theater is new to me. 
Business does not, I believe, claim those 
women who have dramatic talent. Another 
type is interested in business or in social 
work of various kinds. A girl who has real 
dramatic talent and will-power will not 
stop before she gets into the theater and 
makes her way to the top. Ibsen used the 
theme of feminism for the first time in 
modern drama—in “The Doll’s House.” 
Nora was our first feminist. We have 
progressed far since Ibsen wrote this play 
in the late ’70’s—so far that the play would 
likely seem dull to us now if it were re- 
vived. That is not very likely, but if it 
did come back it should be in the dress of 
the period. It seems to me a mistake to 
reproduce plays more than twenty-five or 
thirty years old without costumes of that 
period. 

Acting to-day suffers from two technical 
defects that are really very serious. Few 
players know how to listen. They give 
the impression of waiting for their cues so 
they can go on speaking, instead of really 
hearing what the other player is saying. 
If a man and a woman are sitting on a sofa 
and the man is speaking, the other should 
really listen. This obvious thing is so 
constantly ignored. How can one show the 
proper reactions at the right time unless 
one is paying attention? If the lines are 
worth speaking, they are worth being 
listened to, not alone by the audience, but 
by the other character. Yet how few con- 
vey the impression that they are hearing 
what is being said to them! 

Bad as this fault is, the other is appall- 
ing. Few actors know how to speak Eng- 
lish. I don’t mean that their diction must 
have an English accent, but it must be 
clear, intelligible English as the best- 
educated Americans use it. There is too 
much slurring of words—too much swallow- 
ing of words. Language is the vehicle of 
expression of thought and emotion, and it 
should be treated with more respect. If my 
Grandmother Drew had heard an actor 
slur his words as I hear it done constantly 
in the theater to-day, she would have said 
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to him after one line: ‘“‘Go away, young 
man, and learn how to speak before you 
come back.” Players to-day are much in 
need of training in this matter, and direc- 
tors are at fault in letting players go on in 
this way. 

I can’t tell you—I don’t know—what 
qualities I have that have brought me the 
reward of being liked by the public. I 
wrote in my “Reminiscences,” which I 
hope to revise and expand and publish 
in book form some day, that I am grateful 
to the vast public that has been my friend 
for so many years and that has been part of 
the life I have lived. I am even more 
grateful to-day. 

Everywhere I go I am greeted by audi- 
ences limited by the Police and Fire De- 
partment regulations. It is only a question 
of how many standees are allowed. I could 
not help being grateful for this welcome, 
nor fail in giving every ounce to bring them 
pleasure. An artist never holds his public 
who does not always do just that. I don’t 
mean this is my policy. I feel that my 
audiences are my friends and certainly in 
many of the cities I visit I have very dear 
friends. It is only in New York that I hear 
mean and futile gossip of things that even 
if they were true would not matter—noth- 
ing matters, anyway—and are mostly 
not true and certainly not important. 

I don’t know that an artist is richer in 
friendships than others are, but one’s 
contacts are very wide. One meets so many 
interesting persons who are doing things. 
I have been very fortunate in this respect, 
and some of these acquaintances have be- 
come friends. In England, where I have 
had so many happy times, my friendships 
have been outside the theater. In fact, 
friends there have never taken seriously 
the idea of my being an actress. Some time 
ago I was spending a holiday with friends 
in Scotland. The time came when I had 
to return home. My friends protested. 

“But I have to open in New York in 
September!” I told them. 

““Open’? What do you mean, ‘open’?” 

“T have to begin to play in September.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter. You must 
stay another month!” 

I want to play again in England, and I 
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hope to soon. I haven’t, since I played 
with Sir Henry Irving as a girl. I hope to 
go back. Then I shall see Sir James Barrie 
and Margot Asquith and Winston Chur- 
chill and all the rest, and they will no 
doubt say: “What! Still in the theatre?” 

The turning point in my career came 
when Pinero’s ‘‘Mid-Channel” was pro- 
duced in New York. Mr. Frohman was 
doubtful about my doing it—I had, up 
to that time, taken only parts of a lighter 
nature. But Mr. Pinero insisted that I 
should be the one to take the réle of Zoé 
in the American production. It was a 
chance I had wanted for—oh, so long. 
How long one has to wait for things! 
““Mid-Channel” and ‘The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray’’—what wonderful plays they 
were! But how long! We played the last 
two acts of the latter as one a few seasons 
ago. They made our present plays seem 
slight by comparison. I tried to read Pin- 
ero’s “Tris” recently and simply couldn’t. 
A powerful story, but so much talking and 
so long! As my brother, Lionel, says, “It 
was the fashion in them old days.” They 
would take three hours to play. To-day a 
play that takes two is a long one. 

The theater to-day is a far more com- 
fortable place to live in than it used to be. 
The new houses are more convenient, but 
they haven’t the charm of the old. The 
Empire Theater in New York is very dear 
to me—it is a beautiful house with its deep 
red and gold decorations and it holds 
happy memories for me. It was there I 
made my New York début, there I first 
appeared as a star as Mme. Trentoni in 
“Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines” 
in those days when Mr. Frohman was so 
kind and full of encouragement. 

There are many more colorful houses on 
the road than in New York. One in Salt 
Lake City has a sloping stage—the last 


in America, though they are still to be 
found in England. Life is easier on the 
stage to-day, train service and hotels are 
better, and the lot of the players much 
better than before. The Equity has helped 
conditions a very great deal and, while 
the stars have not been benefited, all of us 
are very glad to be in the Equity and to 
help where we can. 

I look around the theater in vain to find 
some one to take the place of my uncle, 
the late John Drew. I see no one of the 
young men coming up who can do it. 
There is no family to-day with a tradition 
to hand on except ours. Whether my 
children will carry on the tradition of 
several generations I don’t know. I am not 
interfering at all in their decisions. At 
present they are too happy without thought 
or cares about anything. So far, the one 
who has shown the greatest leaning and 
capacity is my daughter, who is fifteen. 
I’ve seen her in school plays, and she shows 
that she has poise and voice. And she 
knows how to listen! Of the boys—“‘Sam- 
mie” is eighteen, and “ Jackie” thirteen— 
“Jackie,” when asked about going on the 
stage, once replied: “Oh, I don’t know. 
Maybe I might be a comedy.” “Sammie,” 
though he plays in school theatricals, has 
not as yet expressed the desire or thought 
of going on the stage. 

I am going to do something soon that I 
have long wanted to do—to have a reper- 
tory company of my own—to produce four 
or five, perhaps seven or eight plays each 
season. Some will be Shakespeare, others 
will be modern plays. We shall play in 
New York and on the road, just as I 
always do. Like my rise to stardom, this 
has seemed such a long time coming, but 
I see it ahead. It may not be next year, 
but it will be soon. And it will be a glorious 
adventure. 
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STILL the new features pile into the Work- 
shop to enable us to fulfill our prophecy, 
made in these pages a few months ago, that 
the Wortp’s Work during the summer 
would have some of the most interesting 
issues in its history. One of the latest ar- 
rivals is Lord BEAVERBROOK’s story of 
the British Cabinet crises and _ political 
battles in the early part of the war. What a 
slender thread Allied victory seemed to 
hang upon at times! And here we have an 
“inside” story of Lord Kitchener and his 
failure to live up to the vast reputation 
that English imaginations had hung about 
his name. Here, too, is told how the proud 
Churchill was unhorsed. The story is nar- 
rated by a natural-born writer and ob- 
server who knew what was going on in the 
inner circles. Lord Beaverbrook, a 
Canadian, was a member of the British 
Parliament from 1910 to 1917 and Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and 
Minister of Information in 1918. He is now 
one of the most influential newspaper 
publishers in the British Empire. 


The roster of contributors to the 
Worp’s Work during its twenty-seven 
years of history reads like a roll of our 
nation’s greatness. Every man who has 
been President from McKinley’s time to 
the present has contributed, except Mr. 
Coolidge. He writes less than he talks— 
but perhaps we may strike him in a 
loquacious moment some day. All of this 
in prelude to our announcement that in 
our next number we welcome another 
noted contributor, General PERSHING. 
He joins with other noted Americans in 
expressing their opinions on America’s 
place in the world. 


Our job in this Workshop is to make the 
most interesting and informative monthly 


magazine of our times—if we can. Our 
aim is to put into the issue upon which 
we are working the most interesting 
articles then in the Workshop. That’s 
where the headaches comie in. Sometimes 
it is difficult to pick the best. For the 
July issue that is especially true. All the 
articles are good and here are a few. 
Mary L., Jose AKELEY tells of her visit 
to the gorilla country in Africa and the 
tragic death of her husband there. Warden 
LaAwEs in his vivid style tells more of the 
inside of Sing Sing. A noted political writer 
will discuss Al Smith’s chances for the 
Presidency. LoweLL THomas includes in 
his next installment of “Raiders of the 
Deep” some German stories of the defeats 
inflicted upon the U-boats by the Allies. 
And there will be other interesting and 
informative articles. We shall be proud to 
offer our readers our July issue. In August 
comes our “High Adventure’ number— 
with some surprises. 


ALFRED C. Bossom, who writes on ““New 
Styles in American Architecture” in this 
issue, came to this country from England 
at the age of twenty-two. In 1908, he 
undertook the restoration of Ft. Ticonder- 
oga, and he was the architect of the pe- 
troleum buildings in Dallas and Houston, 
Texas, and of several bank and other busi- 
ness buildings in New York City, Jersey 
City, Buffalo, and Dallas. He is the author 
of “An Architectural Pilgrimage in Old 
Mexico.” 


Here is a thought-provoking letter from 
a member of the staff of Scudder, 
Stevens & Clark, investment counsel of 
Boston, about one of our editorials: 


To the Editor, WorLD’s Work. 
Sir: In your able editorial on “Prosperity by 
Decree,” in your March number, you well 
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show the dangers and fallacies inherent in 
every governmental attempt to effect prosper- 
ity by legal devices. I regret that you omitted 
mentioning perhaps the greatest example of 
this in modern times—our protective tariff. 
This tariff forces our people to pay excessive 
prices for many articles of necessity and 
luxury so that the small section of our indus- 
trial community that makes these particular 
goods may be kept alive, as it were, at the 
public charge. 
R. MINTURN SEDGWICK. 


That “America is really cursed by a 
superabundance of coal’ was contended 
in an editorial in our April issue, which 
argued for intelligent Federal supervision 
(such as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission now exercises over the railroads). 
A reader in New Lexington, Ohio, pro- 
poses a more drastic solution: Federal 
control or ownership. His letter follows. 


To the Editor, Wortp’s Work. 

Sir: Though not a miner by choice, I have 
dug some coal, drove entry, fired the boiler, 
dumped coal, been check-weighman, weigh 
boss, bookkeeper, and paymaster at a small 
shipping mine of some 600 tons’ daily capac- 
ity. Added to those few years’ experience my 
observation has extended over the entire 
history of mining in Perry County, Ohio. 
That experience and observation is the basis 
of the viewpoint here expressed. 

The over-development of the industry is 
no new thing. During all these troublesome 
years (the fight is over a half-century old) 
the mining industry kept expanding without 
reference to the real needs of the country. But 
this very over-development proved to be the 
salvation of the country during the World 
War. Had we not had far more mines than 
were needed to meet peace-time demands, our 
war industries would have broken down for 
lack of fuel, and the Allies would not have 
dictated the terms of peace. 

So the mining situation resolves itself into a 
national problem. It is too big for operators 
and miners to settle; too big for the coal pro- 
ducing states to settle; too big for any one 
less than the Federal Government itself to 
tackle. If it is good policy for the government 
to keep an army and navy for preparedness, 
it is good policy for that government to own 
or control the mining industry, for without 
fuel our industries cannot function during the 
emergency of war. We are not quite so de- 
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pendent upon coal as formerly, but it will 
be a long time before it is dethroned as king. 
James G. HAYDEN. 


In the following letter a reader in St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont, tells of an earlier 
New England prohibition leader than the 
one mentioned in JoHN HOLLEy CLARK’s 
article in the April issue. 


To the Editor, WorLp’s Work. 

Sir: In “ How Long Can Prohibition Last?”’ 
I note that Mr. Clark says that ‘General 
James Appleton, of Maine, was apparently 
the first one to talk publicly about it.” This 
was in 1837, when he was a member of the 
Maine legislature. My grandfather, Erastus 
Fairbanks, was a member of the Vermont 
legislature of 1836, and I recently found among 
his papers what is perhaps the first petition 
protesting agdinst license and urging the 
passage of a prohibitory law presented to a 
state legislature. At that session, one year 
earlier than when General Appleton began to 
talk about prohibition, certain citizens from 
Thetford presented a memorial, as well as 
memorials from other sections of the state. 

The eight-page printed report, now in the 
possession of the Vermont Historical Society, 
brings up the very questions now agitating 
some of our citizens—personal liberty, the 
constitutionality of a prohibitory law, etc. 
The committee, however, believed that a 
prohibitory law could be passed but left it 
for future lawmakers to do it. Fifteen years 
later, when Erastus Fairbanks was Governor 
of Vermont his last official act was to sign the 
bill establishing, in 1852, the first prohibitory 
law in Vermont. This made him some political 
enemies and he was defeated at the next elec- 
tion, but reélected Governor in 1860. 

Your excellent picture of Carrie Nation 
reminded me of a sign I saw thirty years ago 
over a Texas saloon—“ All Nations Welcomed 
Here but Carrie.” 

ARTHUR F. STONE. 


The writer of the next letter first in- 
troduces himself and then comments on 
our editorials on prosperity in the light of 
his own recent observations. 


To the Editor, WorLD’s Work. 

Sir: First, please allow me to identify my- 
self, so to speak. I am a Republican. I mention 
this in order that I may not be accused of at- 
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temping to spread Smith propaganda. By 
profession, I am a dramatic actor. I-have just 
returned to New York after a ten months’ 
journey, in the course of which I covered 
practically the entire country. I have for 
years made a hobby of observing local condi- 
tions in every town I visit. This year I have 
noticed that industrial conditions are pretty 
bad. 

I spent two weeks in the soft-coal section, 
where conditions are deplorable. I questioned 
both laborers and operators, but cannot decide 
who is to blame. One thing is certain: many 
thousands are destitute. I saw thousands of 
people—men, women, and children—living in 
canvas tents in December. 

At Findlay, Ohio, the principal industry of 
the town—the beet sugar factory—is entirely 
closed down. At Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
and in other towns near by, the steel plants 
were almost idle. In Pittsburgh, many plants 
were operating half time. In Indianapolis, 
one can hire any amount of ordinary labor at 
30 cts. per hour. At Wheeling, West Virginia, 
I saw fifty men at work getting 25 or 30 cts. 
per hour; they work ten hours a day. In 
Arkansas I visited a cement plant in course of 
construction near Little Rock; nearly two 
hundred laborers were at work, getting no 
more than 20 cts. per hour. How can those 
men provide food and shelter for families at 
such paltry wages? Is this “Coolidge Pros- 
perity?” Coolidge is the man I voted for. 
Why? Well, because I am a Republican, I 
guess, just like thousands of others. In the 
course of my travels I met and talked with 
many rock-ribbed Republicans, and even 
they are wavering. They fail to see any 
“Coolidge prosperity’”—except in the news- 
papers and in the stock market. 

Joun B. MAcKEY. 


“By showing people a few upstanding 
sailors like Luckner, you will let Americans 
see that the German soldiers and sailors 
were fighting for their country as we fought 
for ours. It is a d—— poor soldier who 
cannot respect and honor a gallant 
enemy.” So wrote a war veteran in Texas, 
whose letter appeared in the March 
Workshop. The other side of this question 
is presented in this letter, from a reader 
in Hollywood, Florida. 


To the Editor, WorLp’s Work. 


Sir: I am greatly astonished at the view 


taken by Sam A. Robertson on the story of 


Count Luckner. The impression made upon 
my mind was that Luckner boasted of practic- 
ing the greatest amount of the lowest kind of 
deception. His ship was purposely designed to 
give the impression that it was a perfectly 
harmless, inoffensive, unarmed vessel, and 
all his manceuvers were planned to deceive 
trusting officers of unarmed and _ helpless 
vessels: he even resorted to giving signals of 
distress and then captured those who came to 
his aid. To me this is the lowest order of 
cowardly warfare. 

If it is a fact that, being a German, he 
treated his captives humanely, it is.most cer- 
tainly nothing to boast of. Civilized people 
would not be expected to do otherwise. 

G. M. BurBoweEr. 


Further comment on these articles is 
contained in this letter, from Moore, 
Pennsylvania. 


To the Editor, WorLD’s WorRK. 

Sir: In a recent issue you state that you 
have received innumerable letters of favorable 
comment on the Luckner articles, and only 
three objecting to them. Then, please place 
this letter on your records as No. 4 objecting 
to any articles that have for their object the 
glorifying of our [former?] enemy, Germany. 

I feel competent to speak on this subject, 
having spent more than forty-three months in 
the English and American armies—was 
wounded three times. This Count Luckner 
and all his ilk deserve to be shot like dogs, 
there is nothing honorable or noble about 
them. Your correspondent from Texas, even 
though he says he was in the Army, evidently 
never saw the result of these “noble” foe- 
men’s mark: Mutilated children, dead women, 
cruelly abused young girls, even cats and dogs 
bayonetted for the pure lust of killing. Remem- 
ber, I saw these things and fought them, the 
brutes, in the mud and filth. If America had a 
kindlier feeling for her former allies and more 
hate toward Germany the world would be a 
better place in which to live. 

Harry R. GRAHAM. 


A credit and copyright line should have 
been attached to the drawing called “The 
Escape,” which was printed in our April 
issue in the announcement of the series by 
Warden Lawes. “The Escape” was an 
adaptation of a picture that appeared in 
Life and that was copyright by the Life 
Publishing Company. Furthermore, the 
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original of the Life drawing is now the 
property of John Van Heusen, who gra- 
ciously agreed to its reproduction. To those 
whose courtesy permitted use of the pic- 
ture we give these belated thanks. 


In our column entitled “Books in the 
Limelight,” in the April issue, a book en- 
titled “The Curse of the Tarniffs,” by 
Count Edouard von Keyserling, was men- 
tioned, and it was inferred that the 
author also wrote “A Travel Diary.” 
The author of “A Travel Diary” is Count 
Hermann Keyserling, whose work is well 
known all over the world. 


Is Hoover eligible for the Presidency? 
was a question answered in an editorial 
in the February issue, which considered 
the logic of “those who . . . seem eager to 
believe that it was the intention of the 
Founders to require fourteen consecutive 
years of actual residence immediately pre- 
ceding inauguration to the office.” From 
a reader in Tennant, Siskiyou County, 
California, comes this comment. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: Just before reading your article en- 
titled “‘Is Hoover Eligible?” I had been look- 
ing up the same question in Norton’s “‘The 
Constitution of the United States, Its Sources 
and Its Application.” On page 106, after 
quoting the paragraph: “No person except a 
natural born citizen, or a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of 
this Constitution, shall be eligible to the office 
of President; neither shall any person be eligible 
to that office who shall not have attained to 
the age of thirty-five years and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States,” 
Norton says: 

“Many of foreign birth who had helped to 

-create the United States would have been 
rendered ineligible had not the provision been 
inserted making eligible those of foreign birth 
who at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution were citizens of the United States. 
The lapse of time long since removed that 
class and left the excepting clause the mere 
record of an interesting historic fact.” 

During the years immediately preceding 
the election of John Adams to the Vice- 
Presidency (the qualifications of the Vice- 
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President are exactly the same as those of the 
President), he was absent as minister to Hol- 
land and England. 

James Buchanan was elected to the Presi- 
dency in 1856 for the precise reason that dur- 
ing the critical years immediately preceding 
his election he had been absent from the 
United States as minister to England and so 
had not entered into the bitter political quar- 
rels of that period. 

There is no other principle connected with 
citizenship and residence in the United 
States more firmly established than that an 
official of the United States may leave the 
United States for long periods without for- 
feiting either his citizenship or his residence. 
Mr. Hoover, during his absence in Europe, 
was an agent of the United States. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is well known, and easily 
authenticated, that during all that time he 
maintained his residence in California. 

GEORGE E. CARVER. 


Readers of our articles and editorials on 
Governor Smith as a contender for the 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency 
will be interested in this letter from a 
Birmingham, Alabama, candidate as dele- 
gate to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s Work. 

Sir: There seems to be a varied opinion 
as to the stand that some of the southern 
states will take with reference to the nomina- 
tion of Al Smith or to supporting him if he is 
nominated. I hereby set forth some pertinent 
elements of my platform. 

For the Presidental nomination I will 
consider Senator George, of Georgia; Governor 
McLean, of North Carolina; Governor Dona- 
hey, of Ohio; and others of their type. I will 
“fight to the last ditch” to prevent the 
nomination of that soaking wet Tammanyite 
and nullifier of the Constitution, Al Smith; 
Albert C. Ritchie, James A. Reed, or any 
other wet candidate. The Democratic plat- 
form should contain these planks: Clean out 
the grafters, curb bureaucracy, strengthen the 
immigration laws, and progressive agricultural 
legislation and a national flood control pro- 
gram. The platform should contain words inno 
uncertain terms to the effect that every gov- 
ernment official that doesn’t believe that the 
prohibition law can be enforced will lose his job. 

WituraM L. WHITE. 
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